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I. 
THE PRE-ADAMITE EARTH.*« 


Tue remark, though trite, is significantly true, and worthy of 
more attention than it receives, that man, however wide his know- 
ledge and vigorous his powers, is still but a very inadequate judge 
of the Divine scheme of the universe. The brevity of his life, 


the limited range of his faculties, and the obvious imperfection of 
his knowledge, become loud and perpetual premonitions against 
rashness, presumption, and dogmatism. Their united voices warn 
him to look with caution and diffidence upon the unexplained 
transactions of Deity, and never to traverse —— or presump- 


tuously those regions where angels fear to tread. Experience 
echoes the lesson and cautions him to listen to these warnings. 
The most sublime and comprehensive scheme of the Divine ways 
which human genius ever deduced from its entire cyclopedia 
would bear as little comparison with the whole truth, and do it as 
little justice, as a child’s notion of the celestial mechanism, or a 
fly’s criticism of an elaborate piece of architecture. To the 
superior beings of the upper sphere our profoundest reasonings 
and sublimest conceptions, though doubtless regarded without 
contempt, can only appear as the prattlings of infancy to men of 
wisdom and knowledge. There may be exaggeration, but still 
there is substantial truth, in the lines of the poet— 

‘Superior beings, when of late they saw 

A mortal man unfold all nature’s law, 


Admired such wisdom in an earthly shape, 
And showed a Newton as we show an ape.’ 


* The Pre-Adamite Earth: Contributions to Theological Science. By 
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But to that Mind which owns the infinite idea of the universe, 
and to which the entire objective is but the realisation of its own 
previous subjective, the theories which our minds excogitate, even 
after the most laborious and cautious study, as we think, can only 
appear as the thoughts of insects. It is well if they escape the 
imputation of folly and presumption. Many such theories have 
approximated to the ravings of maniacs. Never are men more 
obnoxious to these charges than when they proceed to judge of 
God and his plan from their own partial observation of a few facts, 
ill understood, and worse construed, through their neglect of such 
primary and fundamental truths as the infallible certainty of his 
wisdom, benevolence, and righteousness, with the consequent 
perfection of his entire purpose, and the impossibility of its failure, 
secured by his all-sufficiency. This folly on the part of man is 
aggravated by the oversight of that important and undeniable 
memento which ought to blaze perpetually before his eyes, 
wherever his thoughts wander, or his reasonings venture— Lo, 
these are parts of his ways! But how little a portion is heard 
of Him!’ 

We are not by these observations to be supposed unfriendly to 
the attempt at deciphering the Divine hieroglyphics, or spelling 
the alphabet of omniscience. Modesty and caution are the only 
limits we would impose. ‘The labourer, who is executing the 
humblest office in some vast and sublime undertaking, may have 
his notions of the architect’s plan, and his conceptions of what 
the work will be when finished; and if he entertains these with 
modesty and reserve, abstaining from presumptuous and im- 
pertinent interferences with the design and designer, and waiting 
to realise or correct his notions by the perfected work, even his 
puny thoughts and inadequate conceptions, if they interfere not 
with his faith in the skill and ability of the master mind, will 
prove a gratification to himself, as well as a stimulus to perform 
his part, though in ignorance, yet with promptitude and _ per: 
severance. His guide and employer would allow him full liberty 
to indulge his speculations and guesses, however wild and crude, 
provided they threw no impediment in the way of his obedience, 
It might be that his surprise and delight would ultimately be 
enhanced by the very fact that the perfected work so greatly 
transcended all his conceptions. 

We must be allowed, moreover, to disclaim any construction of 
these remarks, as if they contained an unfavourable insinuation 
against the high attempt made in the volume which we have un- 
dertaken to bring before the notice of our readers. Dr. Harris is 
the last man to be implicated in any such charge, and we trust no 
one will suspect us even of covertly hinting it. His aim may be 
high, but his bearing is uniformly modest, and his conclusions 
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cautious. He perceives full well the twilight of the human un- 
derstanding, and realises at every move the thought that a bound- 
less ocean lies before him, the brink of which he cannot overstep, 
and the depths of which he cannot sound. He deeply feels the 
sublimity of his subject and his own comparative weakness. The 
confines of human knowledge he has carefully measured, and the 
frontiers of mystery he has warily approached, without betraying 
the rashness that plunges into it, and without presuming that the 
torch he holds can light it up. Yet he cherishes the manly and 
dignified hope that he may lay down the line of our real know- 
ledge, and map out its intersections a little more distinctly than 
has yet been attempted, as well as show the connexions of the 
several parts of the Divine plan more fully, by removing some 
folds of that vail which has concealed its proportions and occa- 
sioned rash and incompetent persons to run into wild and injurious 
conclusions. 

This work has taken us so much by surprise, and afforded us so 
high a gratification, that we should hesitate to speak of it in terms 
adequate to our own admiration and its merit, in a periodical with 
which the author’s name stands editorially identified, did we not 
feel perfectly at liberty to say, that the testimony proceeds from 
a quarter wholly independent of editorial influence, and from a pen 
that has never before ventured into these pages. 

The plan is vast and sublime in the strictest sense. It is but 
sketched in its principles, and executed partially, in the present 
volume; but should this be succeeded by others of equal ability, 
the whole undertaking, when completed, cannot fail to place its 
author’s name among the first class of philosophers, as it already 
stands in that of preachers. 

Truth has hitherto been pursued almost always in exclusive 
departments, in tracts which have shown divergence rather than 
harmony. Each man may have chosen his favourite section 
wisely, or picked up that fragment of the shattered mirror most 
admired by himself, and then proceeded to analyse, prove, and 
descant. But he has done so generally in a measure unmindful, 
frequently altogether so, of the fact, that some other inquirer had 
possession of another fragment, which he too was examining, 
admiring, and describing, with equal truth and eloquence. And 
so of a thousand others. But where is the man to gather up all 
these fragments and place them in their proper harmony, illustrate 
the beauty and perfection of their unity, or give to the world some 
sketch, however faint and imperfect, of what the entire mirror 
must be when it shall exhibit the grandeur of that Divine idea in 
which the whole originated? The first attempt is to state ‘ those 
Primary Truths which Divine Revelation appears to place at the 
foundation of all the objective manifestations of the Deity.” The 
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first of these is denominated ‘The Great Reason ; or, why God is, 
and must be, His own end from everlasting to everlasting.” The 
second is styled ‘ The Ultimate Purpose; or, the manifestation of the 
Divine All-sufficiency the last end of creation.’ The third he 
names ‘The Fundamental Relation; or, the manifestation of the 
Divine All-sufficiency, mediatorial,’—using that word, however, in 
the sense of medial and not in its restricted theological sense. The 
fourth is ‘The Primary Obligation; or, duty arising from the 
Mediatorial Relation.’ The fifth fundamental truth is ‘The 
Supreme Right; or, Mediatorial Authority and Happiness com- 
mensurate with the discharge of Obligation.’ 

From these fundamental truths, which the author employs as 
guiding lights in his search after those laws which must be sup- 
posed to rule all manifestations of the Deity, he deduces twenty 
principles in the form of propositions, which, supposing the 
primary ones thus admitted, can scarcely be disputed. It would 
afford our readers but a very inadequate idea of the work if we 
were to lay before them this series of abstract propositions, many 
of them mvolving profound thought and by no means disclosing 
their importance and connexion upon a cursory perusal. We shall 
therefore prefer to present a few passages which illustrate the laws 
above mentioned. The author supposes that the first manifesta- 
tion of Deity will be of power, and thus commences :— 

‘1. Order of the Manifestation —The great end of creation, then, is sup- 
mee to be the gradual manifestation of Divine all-sufficiency. Now, 

avelling back, in thought, to the eve of creation, “ Here,” we might say, 
“here is an infinite expanse of unoccupied space in which the great end is 
to be realised; what will be the first step? or with what will the mani- 
festation commence? In what order, and at what rate, will it proceed? 
What extent_of space will it occupy? What possibilities will it involve? 
Of how many parts or stages will it consist? Will it, or will it not, have 
any special scene or scenes of operation?” 

‘That these are subjects which occupied the Divine mind—not, indeed, 
as questions which admitted of hesitation—but as parts of His one great 
purpose, is evident; for they are actually suggested by the fact of what He 
has done; and he does nothing which he has not purposed to do. Now, 
imagining ourselves in the situation supposed, and taking along with us 
the laws which we have derived from the scriptural view of the nature and 
purpose of God, we might have justly reasoned that if the Divine purpose 
requires that the creation be progressive, it might be expected to determine 
also the order of the progression, or what perfection of the Deity shall be 
first displayed, as well as the act or means by which the display shall be 
made. In the nature of the case, there is nothing, ad extra, to determine 
either with what the manifestation shall begin, or how it shall proceed. 
Even if there were, inasmuch as the great object of creation is the manl- 
festation of the Divine perfections, the order of the process must be regu- 
lated by the order prescribed by the object of the Divine purpose—the 
means must be made subservient to the end. But there is nothing 
ad extra, so that there is a necessity as well as a reason, why the order of 
the manifestation should take the order best adapted for the attainment of 
the Divine purpose, and prescribed by it. 
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‘Whether there is any order, then, in the Divine purpose, and, if so, 
what that order is, are among the very things to be manifested. Now, 
according to the constitution of the human mind, we are led to the con- 
dusion that there is; and that the earliest display of the Divine nature 
will be that of a perfection fundamental to all the rest, namely, power. It 
may here be proper to observe, though it is only, in effect, the repetition of 
aremark in our first part, that by the Divine perfections we do not under- 
stand “a congeries of separate and separable attributes, like the members 
of an organised body,” one of which may be exercised at one time and 
another at another; but the same one unitive perfection, exhibiting itself 
in a variety of phases and aspects with a view to entire manifestation. 
And according to the constitution of our minds, there is a certain order in 
which these different aspects may be viewed; by which we gain sight of an 
additional characteristic or perfection at each view; and are prepared by 
each foregoing perfection for the contemplation of each succeeding one. 

‘Now the first and the only simple attribute of whose manifestation we 
can conceive is that of Power. The display of every other attribute sup- 

s the co-existence and manifest co-operation of this in order to its 
display. But the exercise of this does not necessarily suppose the manifest 
co-operation of any other. For although, in the case of an infinitely 
perfect Being, we can never conceive of power exercised apart from in- 
telligence, we can conceive (and the case before us is one in which we are 
conscious of the conception) of an act of combined intelligence and power,* 
of which, while the power should be so self-evident and awful as suddenly 
to fill us with amazement, the intelligence which it involved, owing to its 
very depth, should be completely hidden from our view, and require the 
lapse of ages for its development. In this case we should contemplate 
power in its simplest form—that of causation; a mighty moral cause pro- 
ducing a mighty effect.t : 

‘2. Antiquity of the Earth.—If, according to our first law, every divinely 
originated event is a result of which the supreme and ultimate reason is in 
the Divine Nature, it might have been expected that the order of the Divine 
perfections, or else the nature of the Divine purpose, would determine the 
order of the creative process, and that the opening act would be a display 
of power. But if, by one law, we arrive at the conclusion that the first act - 
of manifestation will be a display of power, the law of progression suggests 
that that display will be made by an act to which we can conceive no act 
antecedent ; one which is not merely introductory to every other, but pre- 
paratory to the whole—first in the order of nature as well as of time. 

‘Now revelation and science harmonise with reason, and are decisive on 
the subject that, as far as the visible universe is concerned, the formation of 
its material preceded the formation of everything else. Turning first to the 
inspired record to ascertain the origin of things as they now are, we learn, 


‘* Indeed, if this were the place, it might be shown that even the in- 
ference of design, is subsequent to the observation of the adjustments and 
adaptations of nature, as that again must necessarily be subsequent to the 
production of the things adjusted. 

‘+ I believe that we derive the idea of causation—voluntary or moral cau- 
sation—from consciousness; that, besides the constant connexion which we 
observe between physical causes and effects, we are conscious of exerting a 
power in the effects which we ourselves produce on matter subject to us; 
that this consciousness awakens the idea of voluntary or moral causation ; 
and that this idea leads to the belief in the existence of a first cause. But 
the psychological views to which the discussion of this question would lead, 
belong to another treatise. 
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of our earth, that it assumed its present state a few thousands of years ago 
in consequence of a creative process, or of a series of creative acts con 
cluding with the creation of man, which extended through a period of six 
ordinary or natural days. Possessed of this fact respecting the date of 
man’s introduction on the earth, we proceed to examine the globe itself, 
And here we find that the mere shell of the earth takes us back through an 
unknown series of ages, in which creation appears to have followed creation 
at the distance of mighty intervals between. 
‘ But though in the progress of our inquiries we soon find that we have 
cleared the bounds of historic time, and are moving far back among the 
periods of an unmeasured and immeasurable antiquity, the geologist can 
demonstrate that the crust of the earth has a natural history. ‘That he 
cannot determine the chronology of its successive strata is quite immaterial. 
We only ask him to prove the order of their position from the newest 
deposit to the lowest step of the series; and this he can do. For nature 
itself—by a force calculable only by the God of nature—lifting up in places 
the whole of the mighty series in a slanting, ladder-like, direction to the 
_ surface, bas revealed to him the order in which they were originally laid, and 
invites him to descend step by step to its awful foundations.’—pp. 68—72, 


From this point he proceeds to take the reader on a most in- 
teresting track of discovery through the coats of the earth, 
descending as it were, stratum by stratum, through them all, and 
describing them summarily but characteristically and geologically, 
till he comes to the last. After referrmg, im chaste and eloquent 
language, to the immense cycles which science requires for the 
formation of the strata, he proceeds to argue with great force 
against the notion of some philosophers that the earth is eternal. 


‘3. The earth not eternal—But, although we seem to be thus conducted 
almost into the frontiers of eternity, the moment we glance our eye in that 
direction, all the cycles of geology dwindle to a point. In the presence of 
Him, with whom a thousand years are as one day, we recover ourselves to 
perceive that these cycles are immense only in relation to ourselves. 
Accordingly, every step of our downward path has been suggestive of a 
beginning; for everything speaks of derivation. Each rock, for example, 
points downwards to its source. We can trace the lineal extraction of each 
successive stratum. And even now, having reached the crypt of nature, 
and standing at the bases of her gneissic columns, should the question be 
asked,— Whence their derivation?” geology points to the older granitic 
masses, of whose water-worn crystalline particles they are evidently com- 
posed. “ But whence that granite?” Mineralogy shows that it is com- 
posed of three very distinct mineral substances. Crystallography demon- 
strates, next, by cleavage or mechanical division, that each of these three 
substances is compounded of atoms or molecules inexpressibly minute, and 
each of these again of others still more minute, and so on to an indefinite 
extent ; yet that each of these possesses a determinate geometrical figure, 
and combines in fixed and definite proportions. Chemical analysis now 
takes up the process of reduction, and shows—taking the carbonate of lime, 
for example—that each of these integrant molecules is divisible into two 
compound substances. And, still further, it shows that even each of these 
is a compound body. But here the process of decomposition ends. ‘The 
elementary molecules thus obtained—of calcium, carbon, and oxygen—are 
three of the fifty-four or five substances which, to us, are indivisible and 
ultimate ; and which, as it has been beautifully expressed by Daubeny, 
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deserve to be regarded as the alphabet, composing the great volume which 
records the wisdom and goodness of the Creator.* 

‘The ancient atheistic theory of a fortuitous concourse of atoms is thus 
exploded ; since it is demonstrable, as we have seen, that all crystalline 
mineral substances exist only under fixed geometrical forms, and unite onl 
in unchangeably definite proportions. Fortuity has no existence here. We 
are in the region of law ; and law implies a lawgiver. 

‘Here, too, the sceptical theory which would substitute an eternal nature 
for an eternal God of nature, stands exposed and condemned. To say 
nothing of the logical absurdity which the theory involves, in professing to 
account for the existence of a vast magazine of exquisite contrivances 
without a contriver ; we have only to recal the fact, that in our subterranean 
descent we passed the actual beginning of species after species, down to a 
state of the globe in which life was impossible. Thus Nature herself, 
disclaiming the honour thrust upon her at the expense of her Maker, 
emphatically declares, “It is not in me.” The compounded state of the in- 
organic masses, down to the crystalline granite, joins also in affirming the 
same truth; and it is with the argument from inorganic matter that we 
have, at present, to do. Now, it cannot be affirmed that matter has always 
existed in a compounded state ; for unless it could be proved that its com- 
pound is its necessary state, it would follow that, at some period or other in 
duration, it must have been in a simple state. But chemical analysis 

emonstrates that a compounded state is not a necessary condition of its 
existence; for it can be analysed and exhibited in its elements. From 
which it follows, either that there was a period when matter existed in its 
uncompounded simple elements—and then the questions arise, whence the 
existence of these mysterious substances? and whence the multiplied laws 
by which they began to combine in so varied, definite, and complex a man- 
ner, that, to bring one of them to light, immortalises the discoverer for his 
sagacity and wisdom ? or else, that matter has never existed otherwise than 
in a compounded state, and has thus always confessed itself a made, 
originated thing. 

‘Indeed, the non-eternity of the planetary system, or the fact that the 
present order of things had a commencement, might be argued from the 
admitted existence of a resisting medium in space. The argument is 
mathematical, and may be regarded as the continuous summation of in- 
finitely small quantities. For, only admit that planetary motion encounters 
resistance; and though it be so small as to be inappreciable within a 
thousand millions of years, still, if it had been from eternity, the motion 
resisted must have come to an end. Now, the motion of Encke’s comet, 
as well as that of the comet discovered by M: Biela, renders the existence 
of such a medium almost certain. ‘True, its effeet even on the whisp-like 
vapour of a comet may be so small as to require between twenty and thirty 
thousand years to reduce the cometary motion to one-half its present value. 
To reduce the present velocity of Jupiter by one-half, might require a 
period of four hundred and ninety millions of years. Still, as that redue- 
tion has not taken place, the planet cannot have existed from eternity. Its 
motion must have had a beginning. The chronometer of the heavens must 
have been wound up within a limited time, for it has not yet run down’— 
pp. 78—81. 


These illustrations relate alone to inorganic creation, and, in 
pursuing them, most of the scientific objections to the fact of a 
creation, and consequently of a Creator, are noticed and very satis- 


See Dr. Buckland’s Bridgewater Treatise, vol. i. xxiii. 
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factorily answered. But the learned author follows out the illus. 
tration of other laws in an equally able manner, availing himself of 
the invaluable treasures of modern science, and making astronomy, 
chemistry, and crystallography alike tributary to the confirmation 
of his abstract principles. Thus one of his laws is denominated 
progression, or that the production of new effects or the introduction 
of new laws will be itself a law of manifestation. Its illustration 
is in part as follows—for we can only give a specimen :— 


‘1. Over the physical constitution of every planet except our own, there 
hangs a deep obscurity. We may be able to weigh them, and to measure 
their volumes; but this is nearly the sum of our knowledge concerning 
them. Here, however, we find ourselves in contact with matter; it courts 
and compels our attention. ‘To the observant mind the earth is a vast 
laboratory, in which the great processes of chemistry are in constant 
operation. Accordingly, the researches of science have brought to light 
between fifty and sixty forms or modifications of matter. Each of these, 
haying hitherto resisted all endeavours to resolve them into any others, is 
termed a simple or undecompounded body. It is deemed probable that these 
bodies exist ultimately as atoms or indivisible particles. And easy asit 
may be to change, in any given instance, their state and appearance, they 
are, as far as we know, éudestructible. 

‘2. The properties of matter have been divided into the primary and 
secondary. ‘he first, including extension, impenetrability, and inertia, are 
such as belong to all kinds of matter, and without which we cannot con- 
ceive of its existence. The second, are those by which one kind of matter 
is distinguished from another. ‘l'o this class belong light, heat, electricity, 
magnetism, molecular attraction, crystallisation, and gravitation. 

‘3. These properties are developed, and operate according to laws. 
Viewed as merely existent, or in relation to space, matter presupposes a 
cause; viewed in its fixed relations, and its uniform successions, it exhibits 
laws, and therefore presupposes a lawgiver also. ‘Thus, the most general 
law, with which we are at present acquainted, in the chemistry of Nature, 
is, that all the elementary bodies of which we have spoken, besides ex- 
hibiting what may be called preferences, enter into combination with each 
other, not arbitrarily, but only in fiwed and definite proportions, by weight. 
So that having discovered a new elementary substance, and ascertained its 
chemical properties, we can foretel all the proportions in which it can enter 
into combination with all the others. Into some of these combinations, it 
may have never yet entered. But our knowledge of the law respecting it 
enables us to foresee what the author of Nature has ordained that it shall 
do in such circumstances. The law governs our anticipations. “ ‘This use 
of the word law, has relation to us as understanding, rather than to the 
materials of which the universe consists as obeying, certain rules.” Our 
mind discovers the mind of the Creator on the subject, even before the 
thing created has been made, in the particular case, to illustrate His will. 
And thus we obtain a view of the constitution of matter which a 
destroys the idea of its eternal and self-existent nature, “ by giving to e 
of its atoms the essential characters, at once, of a manufactured article, and 
a subordinate agent.”* 

‘4, The laws which regulate the changes and combinations of matter are 
brought to light by those changes themselves ; such as solution, evapora- 
tion, rarefaction, decomposition, and combustion. ‘The combinations of 


Sir JoHersehel on the Study of Nat. Phil, §§ 27, 28. 
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which the elementary substances are susceptible are endless. The prin- 
cipal forms, indeed, in which matter is found at the surface of the globe, 
are, the solid, the liquid, and the gaseous. Into the composition of the 
solid earth there enter but eight or ten of the elementary substances in any 
large quantities. The water, which covers about three-fourths of the earth, 
is made up chiefly of two of these substances. And the atmosphere, which 
envelops both the earth and the water, is composed principally of two also. 
Indeed, there are grounds to believe that all inorganic substances unite by 
what is called the binary principle of combination; so that, however 
numerous the inorganic elements in union, in any instance, may be, they 
will be found to exhibit a progressive combination of pairs of substances, 
simple and compound. But, we repeat, the combinations of which the fifty 
or sixty elementary bodies admit, are inconceivable ; like the letters of the 
alphabet, whose union in words and sentences admits of a diversity which 
no speaking or writing can ever exhaust. In the great laboratories of 
Nature, every description of chemical process is doubtless in activity, by 
which compounds of every kind are continually forming. By far the 
greater part of the rocky crust of the globe is made up of the fragments 
and powder of an incalculable variety of substances, mingled together in all 
degrees of proportion, and in such a manner as to defy separation. Nor 
can it be doubted that this round of change has been going on from the 
beginning. —pp. 90—92. 


This must suffice upon the first application of the author’s 
grand principles or laws to morganic nature, which, though the 
most important branch, as lying at the foundation of his reason- 
ings, will not prove to the generality of readers the most attractive 


part of the volume. The fourth part is devoted to Organic Nature, 
in which he presupposes the union of wisdom and power indicating 
a progressive and a higher manifestation. After a section showing, 
according to one of his laws, that ‘the past is brought forward 
and employed in organic life,’ he thus proceeds :— 


‘ Progression—The same theory which led us to look for the continuance 
of pre-existing laws and elements in organised matter, leads us farther to 
expect in this organisation the manifestation of new effects, or the intro- 
duction of a new principle. Nor are we disappointed. Here are life and its 
manifestations. 

‘1. But what is organic life? As we can acquire a knowledge of matter 
only by the changes of which it is susceptible, so life becomes known to us 
only by its effects or manifestations. And these may be summed up under 
the heads of assimilation and propagation; the nourishment of the indi- 
vidual and the continuance of the race. 

‘2. An organic body is distinguished from an inorganic by the mysterious 
power of assimilation. ‘The inorganic increases by evternal additions; thus 
particles allowed to coalesce from a state of solution, arrange themselves 
into crystalline forms, which can increase only by the further juxta-position 
of particles added to them externally. The organic is nourished by a 
power of appropriation within. The former only finds, the latter prepares, 
makes, what is added to its structure; re-casting the inert substance, and 
exhibiting it in new unions, not of binary merely, but of ternary and 
quaternary combinations. ‘The inorganic changes that on which it acts 
chemically ; the organic vitalises, and imparts to the matter which it 
Vitalises the power of acting in the same way on other substances. ‘This 
is the end and object of that series of functions which, beginning with 

VOL. III. Z 
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absorption, conveys the absorbed matter through the stem into the leaves, 
then subjects it to a process of exhalation, submits the rest to the action 
of the atmosphere, conveys it. back into the system, elaborates it by secre. 
tion, and ends in assimilation. 

‘3. And the plant is also generative. The inorganic mass, as. we have 
seen, can only increase by cohesion and agglomeration from without. “But 
the plant “hath its’ seed in itself.” It exists in generations. Besides 
vitalising that which is necessary to the conservation of each of its own 
parts, it is endowed with the power of giving existence to a new whole, and 
of providing the germ with the nourishment necessary for it in order to 
commence its independent being. 

‘4. If now to the question, What is life? it be replied in the language 
of Schmid, “ Life is the activity of matter, biccowding to the laws: of 
organisation ;” the question naturally arises, What is organisation? Pei 
haps the best answer which has been furnished is by Kant, “An organ- 
ised product of nature is that in which all the parts are mutually ends and 
means.”* Let it be remarked, it is not said that the product is made u 
of mutually dependent parts; nor that the parts are mutually causes ‘an 
effects; both of these descriptions might, in a sense, be true of a piece of 
machinery. But in a piece of mechanism, “ the parts have no properties 
which they derive from the whole.” In an organised body they have; the 
leaf, separated from the plant, begins immediately to lose the properties of 
a leaf, and soon ceases to retain even its form, Here, the causes and 
effects are so related as not merely to excite the idea of contrivance and 
intention; the light in which we feel impelled to regard them is that of 
means and ends returning into each other with a view to the constitution 
of a whole. ‘The physiologist finds that each intelligible part of the system 
has a definite office ; each organ, an appropriate function; that no portion 
of it exists in vain; and that each part not only answers an end, but is so 
formed as to lead to the conclusion that it was constructed for that end; 
and that that end, which is again to become a means, is the reason why it 
is where, and what, it is. Here, then, we find ourselves in a new depart- 
ment of Divine operation. 

‘ The notion of design in organised bodies—of contrivance, and of an end 
to be attained by such contrivance—is natural and inevitable to the human 
mind. The mind is made to ask, why this function, or this member, just 
because the object is made to reply. And it is by wisely questioning 
nature, under the conviction that each organ and part was intended to 
answer a certain end, that physiology has been able to make any progress. 
Under this persuasion it is that Cuvier speaks of the combination of organs 
adapted to “the part which the animal has to play in nature.” But there 
is another school of physiologists which attempts to deery the doctrine of 
final causes, though they will be found to be frequently using language in 
harmony with it; thus unconsciously rendering homage to the idea which 
they profess to repudiate. ‘I know nothing of animals which have to play 
a part in nature,’} says Geoffrey St. Hilaire. ‘I take care not to ascribe 
any intention to God.”} But this, it appears to me, is mere logomachy and 
self-delusion. Some guiding idea to direct his inquiries the physiologist 
must have. The idea which Geoffrey St. Hilaire and his school profess to 
have taken, in opposition to the idea of design or final cause, is that of 
“unity of composition,” or “ analogues,” or ‘ morphology,” which seeks to 
reduce all animated nature to one plan or principle of composition. Now 


«x* See Professor Whewell's Phil. of the Induc. Sciences, vol. ii. ¢. iii. 
‘+ Principes de Philosophie Zoologique, p, 65. 
‘t Ibid., p. 10. 
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let their writings be referred to, and it will be found that, in effect, they 
have only substituted one form of the doctrine of final causes for another ; 
that “unity of composition” is their final cause ; that they mentally assume 
it in every physiological inquiry, and find or fancy illustrations of it in 
every organised body.’—pp. 165—168. 


In, the fifth part of the treatise the author advances to what he 
denominates the third stage of the Divine manifestation, combining 


power, wisdom, and goodness. In this last section the interest 


augments at every step, and the reader is carried along with 
enhanced admiration of the scientific knowledge and graceful 
elegance both of the illustrations and the diction. Passing over 
the very interesting sections explanatory of the reasons for the 
admission of death into the sentient economy, we will take his 
application of the laws which we have before selected—The past 
brought forward, and progression. 


‘ Progress.—Our theory leads us to inquire next for the indications of 
progress, or for the introduction of new laws. And we find animal life super- 
added to the vegetable or organic life. 

‘Now it is obvious to remark that the comparison of the two must be 
drawn, not between the highest form of the one and the lowest form of the 
other, but between the more elaborate and perfect forms of each division. 
Were it our object to show the contiguity and continuity of the two 
organised kingdoms, we might then (as we shall hereafter have occasion 
to do,) point out the principles which they have in common, and the points 
at which they appear to touch and even blend. But in illustrating their 
distinctive characteristics, it would be as irrelevant to compare the lowest 
state of animal life with the highest form of vegetable life, as it would be 
to compare the lowest form of vegetation with the highest form of animal 
existence. ‘T'aking both, however, in their more perfect states, it will be 
found that the animal world differs from the vegetable, as widely as both 
these differ from the mineral. So marked is this difference, that were the 
various endowments which are distributed separately throughout the whole 
vegetable world to be concentrated in a single plant, the superiority of an 
animal, taken promiscuously from the herd, would still be instantly and 
abundantly manifest. 

‘2. When treating of vegetable physiology, we saw that organic life in- 
cludes a series of functions by which the individual plant is preserved and 
the species continued. Now the physiology of animals discloses the fact, 
that they possess functions analogous to those of vegetables; and that, in 
addition to these, and distinct from them, they possess also the functions of 
a higher order of life, involving sensibility and locomotion. Hach kind of 
life has its own system of organs. The centre of the organic life is the 
heart; of the animal life, the brain. ‘The functions of organic life act con- 
tinuously; those of animal life intermittingly. The former operate un- 
consciously and involuntarily; the latter not so. Such are some of the 
leading distinctions between the functions of organic and animal life. 

*3. Accordingly, Bichat has known (and the distinetion is now generally 
accepted,*) that the natural division of the complex animal system is two- 
fold. Such parts as the heart, the intestines, and whatever acts independ- 


‘* See Dr. Playfair's Abstract of Liebig's Report on Organic Chemistr 
applied to Physiology and Pathology, read at the Meeting of the Britis 
Association, 1842. 
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ently of the will, and without the consciousness of the subject, belong to 
what he denominates the vegetative or organic life ; while the senses, and 
the parts that bring it into voluntary relation with the external world, he 
calls the animal life. In the plant, lite is endowed only, at most, with the 
property of excitability ; in the animal, it superadds to this property, those 
of sensation, perception, passion, mental association, and impelled volition, 
followed by the expression of that volition in muscular contraction. —To,the 
plant is assigned the power of drawing nourishment from inorganic matter 
—mere earths, salts, and airs; while the aliments by which animals are 
nourished are derived from animal or vegetable substances alone, 
Whence plants, says M. Richerand, may be considered as the laboratories 
in which nature prepares aliment for animals; and thus, we may add, em- 
phatically seals their superiority. 

‘4. But what is the nature of that instinctive mind by which the animal 
is especially distinguished from the vegetable creation? The difficulty of 
giving what may be deemed a satisfactory reply to this question, arises, 
perhaps, not so much from any inherent profundity in the subject, as from 
our necessary ignorance, or inability to obtain the requisite data; and from 
the prepossessions yespecting it of those who are too much amused with the 
facts to examine the reasons, and who would rather “see in the shifting 
cloud what shapes they please.” 

‘5. With a view to a reply, however, let us first mark the distinctions 
which exist among the functions of the animal life itself. Analogous if 
office to the ewxeitability of the plant, is the sensibility of the animal ; thongh 
the latter is secured by a nobler arrangement than the corresponding 
property in the vegetable, and is made to answer additional ends. The 
animal is placed in new and wonderful relations to the external world by 
the organs of touch, hearing, sight, &e. United to these organs is a system 
of nerves which conveys “ sensations from the organs of sense inwards, so 
as to make these sensations the objects of the animal’s consciousness.” 
And in “ the higher animals these impressions upon the nerves are all con- 
veyed to one organ, the brain.” Here then is one step towards an ex- 
planation of the functions of animal life. 

‘6. But what part of its physical structure is it by which the animal on 
receiving these impressions changes its posture, its place, or its action? 
It is now satisfactorily ascertained that the immediate agents in such 
motions are the muscles. The property by which, uader natural stimulus, 
they produce motion, has been termed irritability, or, more properly, 
contractility, from the manner in which they contract in the movement of 
the limbs. Here then, is another and a distinct step in the explanation. 
The sensations which the animal feels, and the muscular action which it 
consequently exerts, may be inseparably connected ; yet are they obviously 
distinguishable. Animal sensibility has the nerves for its organs; animal 
contractility, the muscles. ‘The former is the passive; the latter, the 
active element of animal life. The former seems preparatory to whatever 
of instinct, intelligence, or mind, may be expressed by the latter. So 
that between these two extreme terms, lies the sphere of our present 
inquiry. —pp. 229—232. 


We may not have selected the passages which display to the 
greatest advantage the skill and science of the writer, but we feel 
assured we have given citation enough, not we confess without 
embarrassment, to whet the appetite of every reader of taste and 
judgment for a perusal of the whole. We can assure such with 
the utmost confidence of their coincidence in our judgment, that 
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they will enjoy a feast alike wholesome and grateful, and the result 
will be no very patient or manageable curiosity to see how the 
author will proceed to illustrate his laws of Divine manifestation 
in the still higher departments of man’s intellectual and morak 
nature. 

As far as his design is already executed, which is through the 
stages of inorganic, organic, and sentient nature, we cannot hesitate 
to pronounce his attempt eminently successful and deserving of 
the highest commendation. We must, however, return to the 

meral subject as the execution of his plan advances, when we 
shall find further occasion to express our opinion. We trust no 
eagerness of public curiosity to receive the completion of the plan 
will induce the author to hasten his successive treatises beyond 
what he feels to be compatible with that care and maturity which 
the undertaking eminently requires, which are essential to its 
success, and to his review of the whole with satisfaction. He has 
never yet put his hand to so great and important a work ; and its 
issue assuredly involves interests transcending every thing personal. 
We cannot part with him at this stage of his labours without 
putting up for him the devout wish and prayer that God may give 
him a mouth and wisdom that none of the adversaries may be able 
to gainsay or resist. 


THE DESIGN AND PLAN OF THE APOCALYPSE. 


We think all must admit it to be very improbable, that through 
the obscurity of any portion of the Sacred Scriptures, the great 
lessons which it was intended to teach should be entirely misunder- 
stood, both by those who were primarily addressed, and by the 
church of Christ during many subsequent ages. From the analogy 
of the works of God, and from the example of other parts of his 
word, we might expect that the meaning and excellence of the 
Apocalypse would be but imperfectly apprehended ; and that many 
passages would be misinterpreted, in points of minor importance. 
But that the religious instruction which it was chiefly designed to 
convey should be so concealed, that what is of most moment 
should only be discovered after the lapse of nearly two thousand 
years, is contrary to all we know respecting either the purpose or 
the character of any of the revelations of God. It is, moreover, 
peculiarly improbable that the principal religious lessons ‘to ‘be 
derived from this book should be thus shrouded in darkness, ‘since 
the attention of the church was at the first emphatically directed 
' to its disclosures ; and they were pronounced happy who read, 
heard, and ouserved, the declarations of this prophecy. 
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We may, therefore, assume that the great end for which ‘the 
Apocalypse was given has been accomplished, at least in some) 
degree ; and that the truths have been received, which are here 
said to be revealed. It may be necessary, for the right under: 
standing of this part of the New Testament, to remove the addi 
tions which human fancy has accumulated upon it, as upon every 
other Divine communication. The truths which have been recog. 
nised_ in all ages will be then more clearly and completely seen; 
and if the speculations of men can be separated from the revelation 
of God, its excellence will be more manifest, and its power be 
more deeply felt. But this is all the advantage which we can antix 
pate from any critical or historical investigations. We cannot 
think that. it was reserved for a writer of modern times to furnish 
the key, without which the inspired predictions of an apostle of 
Christ would be an inexplicable and useless enigma. The great 
truths of the Christian religion which the Apocalypse was designed 
to declare, have, we believe, been found in it even from the beginning, 
But we do not think that it has revealed, or was intended ever to 
reveal, the chronological, political, and ecclesiastical matters, 
respecting which the works of commentators exhibit so much 
doubt, diversity, and darkness. As in the study of nature, so also 
in the study of Scripture, men have been too prone to disregard 
the obvious and important ; while they have eagerly and labori- 
ously striven for what was unattainable, and, if attained, of very 
little worth. 

It is important to observe, that while almost every commentator 
has his own peculiar theory im respect to the precise times and 
countries, events and persons, to which it is supposed that these 
visions exclusively refer, all have deduced from them nearly the 
same general religious lessons,—lessons more or less appropriate 
to every age, and to every land. Thus all have learnt from these 
symbols that Christ is exalted to the highest dignity in heaven, 
and that he exercises universal dominion on the earth,—that the 
state of the church of Christ is for a long time to be one of trouble 
and conflict,—that after the overthrow of its first adversaries, the 
Jews, the great enemy would employ against it other agents,—that 
worldly power and policy, the persecutor and the false prophet, 
would be allied in seeking to destroy or to corrupt it,—that while 
exposed to the assaults of its foes it would ever be under Divine 
protection,—that whatever was opposed to the kingdom of Christ 
would certainly be overthrown,—that even now there is a constant 
and most intimate connexion between the visible and invisible 
world, prayer and. praise ascending continually to the throne of 
God, and messengers of wrath and of mercy continually descending 
thence,—that the spirits of the just made perfect, and the assembly 
of angels, sympathise with the sorrows and struggles of their bre- 
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thren.in this mortal life,—that the providence and government of 
God comprehend all objects and events, and render them subser- 
vient to the best ends,—that the church having passed through a 
condition of abasement, warfare, and tribulation, will be brought 
toa state of honour, peace, and felicity,—that the Saviour, who 
redeemed his people by the sacrifice of himself, ever aids and de- 
fends them by his almighty power, and will receive them at last to 
his heavenly kingdom,—and, finally, that, the unholy being ex- 
cluded, all the followers of Christ, of every age and country, will be 
wnited in one glorious society, exhibiting perfect goodness, and 
enjoying everlasting happiness, in the presence and favour of their 
God and Saviour. These are some of the most important truths 
contained in this book, and they are presented with peculiar vivid- 
ness and power. All Christians, in all ages, and in all countries, 
have here discovered these lessons, and have been comforted and 
édified thereby. We therefore conclude, that it was the chiet 
design of this book to exhibit such general lessons of religious 
instruction. They are adapted to every part of the church of 
Christ, and to every period of its history; and they have contri- 
buted much to the faith and love, the fortitude and constancy, the 
patience and joy, of all the followers of the Lord. ‘The general 
significance of the visions of this prophecy is clear, being illustrated 
by other parts of Scripture ; the religious lessons they ineulcate 
have been almost universally received ; and their impression has 
been deep, constant, and beneficial. It is in the supposed signifi- 
eance of the minute parts of figurative deseriptions, and in their 
restricted application to particular times, places, and persons, that 
we find the opposite characteristics, obscurity, inconsistency, inter- 
minable controversy, and much unprofitableness. 

If a reader, dismissing from his mind all preconceived views 
respecting the Apocalypse, and disregarding the common division 
of chapters, were cursorily to peruse the whole, he would, we think, 
easily perceive that it consists of three principal parts, distin- 
guished by a marked difference in the subjects, and the forms of 
the composition. The first contains, after an introductory vision, 
the addresses to the seven churches; the second, after another 
introductory vision, presents a series of symbols indicating the 
expnente of God on various classes of persons; and the third ex- 

bits a representation of the church of Christ, the New Jerusalem, 


after the final judgment. If the reader were again to glance over 
the intermediate portion, he would sce that three divisions are 
indicated there, by the visions connected with the seven seals, the 
Seven trumpets, and the seven vessels of plagues. The scenes 
which immediately precede or follow each of these series, evidently 
belong to it. The end of the first division is shown by the men- 
tion of the seventh seal ; that of the second, by the mention of the 
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seventh trumpet; and that of the third, by the mention of the 
resurrection of the dead, and the judgment of the last day. 

The whole book may therefore be most conveniently studied in 
these five parts. The first contains the first, second, and third 
chapters ; the second, the fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh chapters, 
with the first verse of the following: the third, the eighth, ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh chapters ; the fourth, the chapters from twelve 
to twenty ; and the fifth, the twenty-first and twenty-second chap. 
ters. The general character of these divisions may, we think, he 
indicated thus: Part I. Addresses to Christian Churches in. the 
present life. Part II. Judgments of God on the Jews. Part IIL, 
Judgments of God on the Heathen. Part 1V. Judgments of God 
on the Adversaries and Apostates of the Church of Christ. Part Y, 
Description of the Christian Church in the future life. We shall 
now offer a few remarks for the consideration of our readers, which 
are designed to show the propriety of these designations, together 
with the nature and arrangement of the various subjects exhibited 
in these tive parts. They are obviously distinct, and yet are so 
combined as to constitute one consistent whole. 

The commencement of the book appears to be prefatory to the 
whole. It contains a brief description of the prophecy, a saluta- 
tion to the seven churches, and a song of praise addressed to the 
Redeemer. Chap. i. ver. 1—8. This, after a brief narrative, is 
followed by the first of the visions, which is evidently introductory to 
the epistles to the churches. The scene presented to the apostle’s 
mind seems to have resembled the interior of the Jewish temple, 
There were seven lamps, the lights of which burned with the bright- 
ness of stars. By their side a figure stood, arrayed in priestly 
apparel, having a human form, but resplendent with supernatural 
glory. Knowledge, dignity, and power, far surpassing that of men, 
are plainly indicated by the description which is given of this 
vision. The eternity of God and the mortality of man are attri; 
buted to the awful being who is thus represented ; while death and 
the world of spirits are stated to be subject to his control. From 
him the apostle receives direction to record what he had seen, what 
he now heard, and what would subsequently be presented to him, 
He also learns that the seven lamps are symbols of the seven 
churches ; and the seven stars, of the messengers of God, the lights 
of these churches. Nothing could be more adapted to prepare for 
the due consideration of the solemn addresses which follow, than 
the view here given of the Divine perfections and the human 
sympathy of our Lord and Saviour, Chap. i. ver. 9—20. 

After this introductory vision, the seven epistles to the churches 
are recorded. Some, bent on finding a chronological arrangement 
in every part of the Apocalypse, have supposed that these letters 
describe the seven successive states of the Christian church, from 
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the days of the apostle to the end of the world. But there is 
nothing in the epistles to give the least support to such a conjec- 
tare: They are directed expressly to seven churches, which are 
named, these probably being the most important of those with 
which the apostle was personally connected. But, though primarily 
directed to these particular churches, there is reason for regardmg 
them as addressed to all the churches of Christ, in every country, 
aod in every age; and that in a more special manner than the 
epistles of the apostles were. That the churches mentioned are 
addressed as the representatives of all Christian churches, among 
which each one may find its counterpart, appears, we think, from 
the selection of the symbolical number seven,—from the general, 
yet different, character of every epistle—and from the addition to 
each of the words— 


* He who has an ear let him hear 
What the Spirit declares to the churches.’ 
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The introductions to the epistles are taken from the preceding 
vision, and if read consecutively, a progressive order will be appa- 
rent. They are always appropriate in character to the general 
tenor of the epistle which follows. The churches are represented 
as contending with false teachers and persecutors: as exposed to 
temptation from Judaism, idolatry, and licentiousness ; some as 
enduring affliction, and others as awaiting it. Only one church is 
addressed without some commendation, and but two without some 
censure. Exhortations to repentance, and to constancy, follow 
alternately; and promises to those who overcome conclude the 
cpistles, these promises rising higher and higher until the last. 
The general call to attention precedes the final promise in the first 
three epistles, and succeeds them in the others. Chap. ii. iii. 

Much of the imagery employed in these addresses is Hebraistic, 
bat the most exquisite propriety, in the terms and figures, as well 
as in the topics and arrangement, may be readily discerned. No 
part of the sacred Scriptures is more distinguished than these 
chapters by extraordinary sublimity and pathos. The truths of 
Christianity are here presented with wonderful vividness and 
power, and they are applied with peculiar solemnity and tenderness. 

It must, we think, be acknowledged by all, that the great end of 
this portion of the Apocalypse certainly is, the advancement of 
Christian faith, comfort, and holiness. The inestimable value of 
this section of the prophecy does not depend on the novelty of 
its truths, but on the very impressive form in which they are 
presented. It may also be observed, that the imagery here used is 
analogical, and not arbitrary, in its signification ; suggesting merely 
general truths, and receiving a more definite sense from accom- 
panying statements. 
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The commencement of the second part of the Apocalypse ig 
plainly indicated at the beginning of the fourth chapter. After a 
short narrative statement, the second vision is described, whichis 
introductory to the seven seals, as the first vision was to the seven 
epistles, and is distinguished by the same appropriateness. The 
scene of this vision is in heaven, and the imagery is taken, in part 
from the earthly temple, and in part from the audience hall of an 
eastern sovereign. <A throne is seen, and One seated upon it. Of 
his form no description is given, but the most brilliant and beau- 
tiful objects, the jewels of earth and the bow of promise in the sky, 
are employed to indicate the glorious yet gentle splendour of regal 
majesty. Partly encompassing this throne are inferior thrones, 
like those assigned to the highest officers of a royal court ; and 
figures arrayed like the chiefs of the Jewish priesthood, but with 
crowns of gold on their heads, occupy these seats. From the 
throne lightnings and thunder proceed, while lamps of light ever 
burn before it. A bright pavement of unsullied purity extends in 
front ; and forms like the cherubim of the tabernacle, possessing 
the attributes of the principal living beings of this world, stand 
before, behind, and at each side. These beings pay their ceaseless 
homage to Him who is seated on the throne, who is declared to be 
the supreme Lord, almighty, eternal, unchangeable. In their wor- 
ship the elders join with humble adoration, acknowledging their own 
dependence, and ascribing all perfection and dominion to Him of 
whom, and by whom, and for whom, are all things. Chap. iv. 

It was intimated to the apostle that he was about to receive 
some revelation of a prophetic character, by the words addressed 
to him at the commencement of this vision (iv. 1). He now 
discerns a sealed scroll at the mght of the throne. Its contents 
have respect to the future, and no prophet or angel can be found 
worthy of the high office of executing its decrees. The descendant 
of David, the Messiah, is declared to be the only person com- 
petent to this great work. He is represented as possessing the 
character of a sacrificial victim, with the emblems of Divine power 
and wisdom. The sealed scroll is committed to him who has 
received authority to execute judgment. Then the beings, the 
representatives of earthly nature, and the elders, the priests of 
the Jewish nation, join in lowly adoration, presenting prayer and 
praise. They first acknowledge that, for the redemption of men 
of all nations by his death, and their introduction to the worship 
and service of God, the Saviour deserves this honour and authority. 
Next an innumerable multitude of angels unite with them in the 
same acknowledgment. And, lastly, the song is repeated by all 
beings throughout creation, who together offer one ascription of 

raise, perfection, and dominiorf, to the Creator of the universe, 
and the Redeemer of mankind. Chap. v. 
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- The representation first given of the Divine Being, as seated on 
the throne of the universe, and receiving the homage of all 
creatures, is well fitted to prepare for the visions which follow, by 
producing a supreme regard to his glory, a firm confidence in his 
rectitude, and an entire acquiescence in his will. And then the 
representation of him whom the Jews had crucified, as exalted to 
the right hand of the heavenly majesty, praised by the redeemed 
of all nations, and worshipped by the angels of heaven, would be 
peculiarly adapted to awaken fear and dismay in those who had 
rejected him; and to inspire with delight and hope all who had 
received him as the Son of God, and the Saviour of mankind. 

We might repeat here the observations made on the first vision 
in respect to its high moral and spiritual purpose ; the correspond- 
ence of its lessons with truths already known; and the general 
character of the symbols. We think the same remarks wil] appear 
to be equally applicable to the visions which follow. 

When the first four seals of the scroll are unloosed, the voices 
of the four beings are heard exclaiming, Come ; and at this signal 
four figures are seen to come forth seated on horses. The scenes 
presented, when the seals are unfastened, appear to be the symbols 
of the contents of the scroll, the decrees of which are revealed as 
its parts are unfolded. The first figure is described as seated on a 
white horse, a bow is in his hand, a crown on his head; and he 
goes forth to extensive, if not universal, conquest. The second 
figure appears seated ona red horse: he is commissioned to declare 
the end of peace, to leave men to destroy one another, and a large 
sword, the sign of military desolation, is put into his hand. The 
third figure comes forth on a black horse: he holds a balance in 
his hand, the scales of equity ; and the dark portent of his appear- 
ance is explained by the announcement of gn approaching scarcity. 
At the opening of the fourth seal a pale horse appears, Death rides 
upon it, and Hades follows after to take his expected spoil. A 
fourth of the population of the land is surrendered to him; the 
sword, famine, pestilence, and wild beasts, all combining to aug- 
ment the number of the dead. Chap. vi. 1—8. 

These figures are, we think, evidently symbols of triumph, of 
war, of famine, of destruction. Their general significance is 
sufficiently clear and certain. But we can see nothing yet to in- 
dicate the application of these signs. There is nothing in them 
exclusively, or peculiarly, appropriate to any particular persons, 
places, or times. The horses, the bow, the crown, the sword, the 
scales, the proclamation of scarcity, the figures of Death and Hades, 
might, with equal propriety, be used as symbols of a hundred 

‘different series of events ; all being sufficiently similar, in general 
character, to justify their representation by tbe same signs. 

The general character of the predicted judgment having been 
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in part shown by the preceding symbols, a scene is now presented, 
which appears to indicate the cause of these calamities. When 
the fifth seal is unfastened, no figure comes forth, but the spirits of 
the servants of God, who had suffered martyrdom, are seen 
beneath his altar. Their blood, which had been shed on earth, 
cried to heaven for vengeance; and they are represented as ‘ap- 
pealing from the unjust sentence of men to the judgment of God, 
who would approve their integrity, and vindicate his own cause. 

ey receive robes of innocence and victory, and are informed that 
others will suffer as they have ; but that ere long the rectitude of 
God will be made manifest. Here we learn that the judgment pre- 
dicted is on account of the persecution of the servants of God; 
and that it is not very distant. But this is all. Chap. vi. 9—1L 

The final catastrophe now appears. It is deseribed by figures 
which denote the most complete overthrow of all institutions, and 
the most severe and wide-spread suffering. When the sixth sealis 
unloosed, a scene is presented of most awful and terrible grandeur, 
The sun and the moon are darkened, the stars fall to the earth, 
the sky is borne away by the tempest, mountains and islands are 
removed, and the affrighted people seek safety every where in vain, 
In their despair they desire destruction ; and they are compelled 
at last to acknowledge the power and faithfulness of that Saviour 
whose mercy they had refused, and whose warnings they had de 
spised. The prophet Isaiah has described the fall of Babylon, 
and the prophet Ezekiel, the desolation of Egypt, as the darkening 
of the sun, moon, and stars.* From this vision then we might 
learn, that the predicted judgment would be some national. over 
throw, resulting from opposition to the kingdom of Christ. The 
imagery represents the ruin as being complete, and the misery as 
most dreadful: while the punishment is described as ‘ the wrath 
of the Lamb.’ Chap. vi. 12—17. 

These six visions form the central subject of the first series. 
They were preceded by an appropriate introductory vision of 
two parts: and they are succeeded by a similar conclusory vision 
also of two parts, equally appropriate. The scenes presented 
when the six seals were unloosed exhibited only the judgment of 
God on the wicked. But are there none righteous ? would the 
disciples of Christ be overwhelmed by the common desolation? 
There are visions of fear for others, are there no visions of hope 
for them? The scenes which follow furnish, we think, the answer 
to such inquiries. For now the messengers of wrath are seen; 
standing ready to execute the appointed sentence on the wicked: 
but they are restrained until the safety of the righteous has been 
secured, That the reference is to the judgment which the previous 


* Isaiah xiii. 10. Ezekiel xxxii. 7. 
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scenes have portended is plain, no other being mentioned. The 
servants of God are sealed, that they may be preserved from the 
impending ruin: and their number is stated, one hundred and 
forty-four thousand, from all the tribes of the Jewish people. 
Chap. vii. 1—8. 
, But under the Christian dispensation the Jews have no peculiar 
privileges, all nations being admitted to an equal participation in 
the salvation which is by Christ. Moreover, the rejection of the 
gospel by the Jews, led to its diffusion among the Gentiles. 
Jewish Christians are therefore not exhibited alone, but the 
brethren from the Gentiles are brought forward in the next scene, 
the brightest that has been presented to the prophet’s view. 
After the sealing of the thousands of the Jews, a much larger 
multitude appears, one that cannot be numbered, from all the 
nations of the earth. They too now approach the throne of the 
heavenly majesty, in robes of purity, with the insignia of triumph, 
and all present one song of praise to their Creator and Redeemer, 
while the angels who attend around join in the same worship. 
This holy and happy assembly is described as having come from 
great affliction, as pardoned and purified through the death of 
Christ. They are admitted now to the perpetual worship of heaven, 
and are safe from all sorrow, and sure of every good, in the 
presence and favour of their Saviour and their God. We can 
imagine no subject so suitable for the closing scene of this series 
of visions. Who would not desire a place in this glorious and 
blessed society, and be content to bear for a time the toils and 
sufferings of earth, hoping for the rest and the joy of heaven? 
‘ Rejoice, ye Gentiles, with his people ;’ and again, ‘ Praise the Lord, 
all ye Gentiles, and laud him, all ye people” Chap. vii. 9—17.* 
The conclusion of this part of the Apocalypse is very simple, 
yet most striking and impressive. The seventh and last seal is 
unloosed, but no vision appears. Where so many scenes had been 
exhibited, and so many songs heard, a solemn silence now prevails. 
The disappearance of the visions is in no instance mentioned, but 
it would seem that they always vanished at the introduction of a 
new scene, though they might in part be reproduced. If the 
sealed scroll be a symbol for the destiny of the Jewish nation as 
decreed by God, and if the scenes successively presented show 
figuratively what was contained in the scroll, then the absence of a 
scene for the last part of the scroll may well indicate, that of it no 
revelation was to be given. The future is known to God, but it is 
not disclosed to man. Until the destruction of the temple, and 
the abolition of its worship, the Jews held a peculiar place in the 
religious history of mankind. Henceforth they are to be mingled 


* Rom. xv. 10, 11 
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with all nations. As they have become Christians they have 
always hitherto lost their national distinction; and so, when the 
time comes, that ‘all Israel shall be saved,’ there will be neither 
Jew nor Gentile, but all will be ‘ one in Christ Jesus.’ Chap. viii. 1, 

The employment of Jewish symbols, and the accordance of the 
prophecy with that of our Lord, might gradually suggest to the 
reader the people whose approaching doom is here so fearfully 
portrayed. But it is interesting to observe that it is not distinetly 
shown who are the subjects of the just judgmerit of God, until 
mention is made of those who are saved from the general destruc. 
tion. That the thousands sealed are to be regarded as Jews 
literally, appears to be stated in the clearest possible manner. — If 
the sealed had been called Israel merely, the designation would 
have been ambiguous, this title being applied both to the natural 
and spiritual descendants of Jacob. But they are described in the 
most definite manner conceivable. They are styled the children 
of Israel,—the tribes of the children of Israel,—the thousands of 
the tribes of Judah, Reuben, Gad, Asshur, Naphtali, Manasseh, 
Simeon, Levi, Issachar, Zebulon, Joseph, and Benjamin. They 
are moreover expressly distinguished from the Gentile Christians, 
In the fourth verse it is written : 

‘And I heard the number of the sealed, 


One hundred and forty-four thousands were sealed 
From every tribe of the children of Israel.’ 


Then in the ninth verse we read : 


‘ After this I looked, and lo, a great multitude, 
Which no one was able to enumerate, 
From every nation and tribe and people and race.’ 

And still further, it should be observed, that not only the 
thousands who are sealed, but the people from whom these thou- 
sands are selected, are styled the tribes of Israel. Now the Bible 
makes mention of only two classes of persons who bear the title of 
Israel, the natural, and the spiritual, descendants of the patriarch. 
If the sealed are Christians they are the true Israel of God: but 
the people of which they form a part cannot be the spiritual 
Israel, and must, therefore, be the natural Israel. The outward 
Israel, as a third class, consisting of merely nominal Christians, is 
an invention of commentators, not supported by any Scripture 
usage. What can be more improbable than that the unconverted 
citizens of Rome, and of Constantinople, should be styled the 
children of Israel, of the tribes of Judah, Reuben, and so on? 

This application of the prophecy is still further confirmed by its 
acecrdance in substance and form, with the predictions of our 
Lord, recorded by the Evangelists. (Matt. xxiii. 34—xxiv.; 
Luke xxiii. 28—31.) The cause of the judgment and its cha- 
racter, as well as the preservation of the disciples of Christ, and 
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the triumph of his kingdom, are there clearly stated. The events 
foretold by one prophet were, not unfrequently, when the season 
for their accomplishment drew nigh, again predicted by another, 
The place which the history of the Jews holds in the sacred Scrip- 
tures renders it probable that some account, such as that here 
given, would be furnished, of the close of that dispensation. 
There are no other events in the history of the world to which 
this prophecy can be so properly applied. There are none more 
worthy of the pen of inspiration ; none more deserving the regard of 
all portions and all ages of the Church. It is, moreover, we think, 
a recommendation of this interpretation of the prophecy, that it 
introduces no novelty, but is supported by the similar predictions 
of Christ, which we know were exactly and completely fulfilled. 

It is very evident from these visions that the arrangement of the 
subjects is not chronological. The general character of some of 
the symbols is sufficient to account for the many applications 
which they have subsequently received. But we do not see how 
there could possibly have been any difference of opinion, in respect 
to their application, among those who first read or heard this 
prophecy, and who were waiting for the fulfilment of the words of 
Christ, respecting Jerusalem and the Jews. The period of silence 
after the opening of the seventh seal marks the conclusion of this 

of the prophecy, separating the preceding visions from those 
which follow. It accords with the feelings which the survey of the 
whole series is fitted to excite; and suggests the sentiment which 
St. Paul expressed after a reference to the same subjects. ‘O the 
depth of the riches both of the wisdom and knowledge of God ! 
How unsearchable are his judgments, and his ways past finding 
out!’ Rom. xi. 33. 


III. 
THOLUCK ON CARLYLE’S HEROES AND HERO-WORSHIP.* 


In this production we have an instance of that so-called poetical 
pantheism, of which we spoke in the preceding paper.t With 
this celebrated author it has almost still less of philosophical basis 
than with his American kindred spirit. It is, as with Emerson, a 
pantheistic intellectual intoxication, which neither rests upon 
philosophical clearness, nor even knows how to regard history philo- 
sophically. In this embryo form of pantheism, produced only by 
the excitement of feeling, the question of the personality of God 


* On Heroes, Hero-worship, and the Heroic in History. Six Lectures: 
Reported, with Emendations and Additions, by Thomas Carlyle. Second 
Edition. London, 1842. Translated from the ‘Litéerarischer Anzeiger fiir 
Christliche Theologie und Wissenschaft iiberhaupt.’ 

+ Translated in our last number. 
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and of man is left, as is by the mystic both of the East and the 
West, in a half-mist.* 

The immediate and only effect of the perusal of such writings 
upon many is to dissolve the positive forms of traditional piety and 
dogmatic theology. Where there is religious experience, the ne- 
cessity for an ideal representation of the blessings of faith thereby 
gained is at once felt ; where that religious earnestness is wanting, 
then will men’s minds, set free from their earlier traditions, become 
a prey to the rigid scientific form of Strauss’s pantheism, so soon 
as this becomes better known; especially as there is no doubt that 
his system of belief will shortly be transferred into the English 
language. Schleiermacher is still to Englishmen an unknown great 
man. Who can fail to perceive that his writings are destined to 
clear the way, at this particular crisis, for a new form of faith in 
England, as they have done in Germany? 

We allow the author, first of all, to give his idea of * Hero’— 
which designation he has (though very unsuitably) made to occupy 
the position of Strauss’s ‘Genius.’ For the first time in the course 
of the work, on page 244, (or 251, first edition,) a definition oc- 
curs: ‘The hero is he who lives in the inward sphere of things, in 
the True, the Divine, and Eternal, which exists always, unseen to 
most, under the Temporary, Trivial: his being is in that; he de- 
clares that abroad, by act or speech as it may be, in declaring 
himself abroad. His life is a part of eternal nature herself: and 
presently he says that ‘ Fichte has declared that under all Appear- 
ance lies as the essence of the things—‘“the Divine Idea of the 
World.”’ Here already is betrayed the want of keen insight, since 
according to this, every religious man has a claim to the title Hero; 
yet by ‘Hero’ he actually understands what we should call ‘the 
Genius’—the beginner and discloser of new stages of advance in 
mind, and new epochs in the world’s history. In the introduction 
he says that ‘ Heroes were the leaders of men, the modellers, pat- 
terns, and in a wide sense creators, of whatsoever the general mass 
of men has contrived to do or to attain.’ He marks out the follow- 
ing classes of Heroes. 1. The Hero as Divinity—Odin; Pagan- 
ism ; the Scandinavian Mythology. 2. The Hero as Prophet— 
Mahomet; Islam. 3. The Hero as Poet—Dante; Shakespeare. 
4. The Hero as Priest—Luther; Reformation: Knox; Puritanism. 
5. The Hero as Man of Letters—Johnson ; Rousseau; Burns. 6. 
The Hero as King—Cromwell; Napoleon; Modern Revolutionism. 


* Tn an interesting Scotch periodical, ‘ Lowe’s Edinburgh Magazine,’ for 
February, 1846, which is likewise pervaded with the conservative German 
spirit, is to be found a critique upon Emerson, in the christian sense, which 


quite accords with us in its judgment on his semi-obscurity and downright 
contradictions. 
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This classification, as well as the instances chosen to represent it, 
will appear to the reader a strangely arbitrary grouping, and the 
working out in no respect removes this first impression. Certainly, 
the author indicates that he intends making the progressions of 
humanity depend upon the veneration of the Divine in man; but 
he retains this intention by no means firmly. Thus he begins the 
section ‘The Hero as Poet,’ with the words, ‘The Hero as Divinity, 
the Hero as Prophet, are productions of old ages, not to be 
repeated in the new. ‘They pre-suppose a certain rudeness of con- 
ception which the progress of mere scientific knowledge puts an 
end to.” In the following section, ‘The Hero as Priest,’ it is said 
on the contrary ‘The Priest too isa kind of Prophet: in him too, 
there is required to be a light of inspiration.’ ‘I do not make 
much,’ says he, ‘of the Progress of the Species’—and yet the fact 
itself seems certain enough,’ and now he intimates that reformers 
are indispensable. Mere mistiness! In what way is the priest 
distinguished from the prophet? Why is the reformer forthwith 
placed in the position of the priest? If the advance of the species 
is a fact, why does he make it of no account? Was there with the 
reformation such an advance made on the heroism of the poet? 
At least it is then as advance, that the positions of the scholar and 
the king are to be justified. The author should not have aimed, 
from beginning to end, at the indication of a chronological progress 
in hero-worship. In his view there have always been heroes in 
the various spheres of mind; but a transfer of the worship which 
mankind have paid them, from one sphere to another, is incapable 
of being marked out; only that mankind within the religious 
sphere have advanced from paganism to the incarnate Deity of 
Christianity; from this to the worship of Genius they are still 
capable, according to his view, of being led onwards. 

As for his choice of illustrations, it 1s arbitrary in the extreme. 
Why take Odin as an historical personage, when, as he himself 
nentions, the very historical existence of this Odin is, according to 
Grimm and other inquirers, doubtful? Why not, for example, 
rather take the fact of the deification of a Romulus? And when 
speaking of men of letters, what could induce the author to bring 
forward as examples, Rousseau and Johnson, and even the Scottish 
poet Burns, instead of such men as Aristotle, Leibnitz, and others 
—men who really did create new epochs in knowledge? And he 
actually makes Mahomet representative of the prophets, when 
upon this weak and empty man (giving him all due merit,) there 
rested at most but a very moderate amount, if any, of prophetic 
spirit, while on the contrary, an Isaiah, Ezekiel, Habakkuk, Jere- 
miah—the most noble examples of the prophetic office, even in the 
author’s estimation, were ready to his hand. But a secret inclina- 


tion to glorify Mahomet appears to have induced the author to 
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make this selection. It is easy to see that he should rather have 
taken Christ as an instance. He says, ‘ we have chosen Mahomet, 
not as the most eminent prophet, but as the one we are freest to 
speak of.’ 

Would that for these minds, which, at least mystically, are touched 
with religion, a Schleiermacher might arise, who would teach them 
at least that peculiar Christian mystery which they know not; then 
alone will the day dawn upon them, when they shall be able to re- 
concile themselves with the doctrines of Christianity in their more 
concrete form, (‘dem konkreteren christlichen Dogma.’) 


THE CRITICAL SOURCES OF THE COMPLUTENSIAN 
POLYGLOTT.« 
(To the Editors of The Biblical Review.) 
London, February Ath, 1847. 

Dear Sirs,—I take the liberty of forwarding to you a commu- 
nication analogous, as I conceive, to the objects of your Review, 
and I shall {eel obliged by your giving it a place in your periodical 
at your earliest convenience. 

The first edition of the Greek New Testament ever printed, it 
is well known, is that contained in the Complutensian Polyglott. 
It was printed in 1514, but was not issued to the public till 1522, 
In the mean time Erasmus printed his edition in 1516, and re- 
printed it again in 1519 and 1522. The editions following these, 
and which were printed in 1527 and 1535, were in several places 
affected by the readings in the Complutensian. Stephens’s edition 
afterwards, and also the Elzevir, were in like manner affected by 
the Complutensian, and lence our Textus Receptus. From these 
circumstances, and in consideration that the Complutensian Bible 
was the first Polyglott, and published by a Cardinal, it became an 
object of no little interest to know what were the manuscripts used 
in the formation of this edition of the Bible. 

In the earlier editions of the valuable work of the Rev. T. Hart- 
well Horne, in his ‘Introduction to the Critical Study and Knowledge 
of the Holy Scriptures,’ there are some notices given respecting 
these manuscripts, but of a very discouraging nature. It is said 
that when they were sought for, information was given, that they 
had for a long time disappeared, having been sold, as waste mate- 
rials, to be made into sky-rockets. 

Soon after I returned from South America in 1825, [ became 


* We are indebted for the following paper to Dr. James ‘Thomson, @ 
highly respected agent of the Bible Soviety; and we feel it due to that 
gentleman to express our gratitude for so valuable a communication. 
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acquainted with several Spanish refugees then in London, and 
among these was a learned Spanish priest, whose name is, I believe, 
pretty well known in this country,--I mean Don Lorenzo Villa- 
nueva. I remember particularly having mentioned the opinion 
current respecting these manuscripts to this gentleman, intimating 
that it would be desirable that a new search should be made for them, 
as probably what had been reported concerning their fate might 
not be true. Mr. Villanueva discredited the common report about 
these manuscripts, and expressed his belief of their existence still 
in Alcala, where they had been deposited, and mentioned some cir- 
cumstances in favour of his entertaining that opinion on the subject. 
On my return from Mexico, in 1844, I had thoughts of going 
into Spain on the part of the Bible Society, and wished to obtain 
all the information I could respecting that country. I had then 
the pleasure of getting acquainted with Don Pedro Gomez de la 
Serna, who had been one of the Secretaries of State during the 
Regency of Espartero, and who came over to this country with the 
ex-Regent. This gentleman held for some time the situation of 
Rector of the University of Madrid, which is the same Establish- 
ment that was formerly at Alcala, it having been some time ago re- 
moved from the latter to the former place. I had thus a favourable 
opportunity of extending my inquiries about these manuscripts. 
Mr. La Serna expressed his view as coinciding with Mr. Villa- 
nueva’s, which I had mentioned to him, and indeed expressed his 
confident belief as to the existence of the manuscripts entire at the 
present day in the archives of that University, the same as they 
were left there by Cardinal Ximenes. He had heard the report that 
was current about the vandalic destruction of these manuscripts, 
and felt grieved that his country in this matter should have been 
thus maligned. In conversing further on this subject, it was agreed 
that he should write to the present Rector of the University, who 
is his particular friend, in order to make the proper inquiries. We 
soon heard from this gentleman, who stated that all the manu- 
scripts were there, and in good preservation. Subsequently the 
tor was written to by his friend here, begging that a catalogue 
of the manuscripts might be sent: for it was desirable to know, 
not only their existence, but also what was the nature of them, as 
bearing on the great subject of Biblical criticism. This catalogue 
was sent, and is now in my hands. On mentioning the cireum- 
stances here noticed to Mr. Hartwell Horne, and inquiring of him 
what periodical would be the most suitable for giving to the public 
this definite knowledge of these interesting manuscripts, he men- 
tioned yours. 
It is to be understood, that the manuscripts in this catalogue 
are those which belonged to the Cardinal himself. There were 
others used besides in the formation of his Polyglott, which were 
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said to have been sent him from Rome, and returned after the © 
work was completed. Of these Roman manuscripts nothing is yet ~ 
known, as to their number or value. 

The last edition of Mr. Hartwell Horne’s work, published last 

ear, came into my hands soon after its issue, and on looking into 
it in regard to this subject, I found that the common and evil 
report respecting these manuscripts had been changed, by a com- 
munication from Dr. Bowring, and I afterwards learned that the | 
two preceding editions contained the same notices. I informed my 
friend La Serna of this more favourable view, and he was greatly 
relieved by it. 

It appears to me that it would be suitable to bring forward here 
all that has been said against and for these manuscripts, that the 
whole subject might be viewed together, many perhaps being little 
acquainted with the particulars of the case. I therefore give you, 
first, what is found in Marsh’s Michaelis, and then the notices of 
Dr. Bowring, after which will follow the catalogue. 

Before I close, I would beg leave to express my confident belief, 
arising from the intercourse held with the parties concerned, that 
the freest access will be given to any one, both to see, and also 
to examine with every minuteness, these manuscripts. 

I remain, Gentlemen, 
Respectfully and faithfully yours, 
James THomson, 


See Marsh’s Michaelis on the New Testament, vol. ii. part i. 
pp- 440, 441 :—1793. After speaking of the arguments for and 
against the Complutensian Polyglott, he says: 


‘In this situation it was natural for every friend to criticism to wish that 
the manuscripts used in this edition, which might be supposed to haye 
been preserved at Alcala, should be collated anew. But the inconceivable 
ignorance and stupidity of a librarian at Alcala, about the year 1749, has 
rendered it impossible that these wishes should ever be gratified. Professor 
Moldenhawer, who was in Spain in 1784, went to Alcala for the very pur 
pose of discovering those manuscripts; and being able to find none, sus: 
pected that they were designedly kept secret from him, though contrary to 
the generous treatment which he had at other times experienced in that 
country. At last he discovered that a very illiterate librarian, about thirty- 
five years before, who wanted room for some new books, sold the ancient 
vellum manuscripts to one Toryo, who dealt in fire-works, as materials for 
making rockets.’ 


In a note to this statement he says as follows :— 


‘The account which he gives is the following :—‘ As the University of 
Alcala has a very considerable library, and has existed many centuries, it 
was reasonable to suppose, that it contained many manuscripts. Gomez 
declares that they cost 4000 aurei, and that among them were seven of the 
Hebrew Bible. In this library it is highly probable that the Greek manu- 
scripts were deposited which were used for the Complutensian edition, and 
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of which the German literati have so long wished to have some intelligence. 
But all these manuscripts were sold in a lump, about thirty-five years ago, 
to a rocket maker of the name of ‘Toryo, and were put down in the librarian’s 
account como membranas initiles.* Martinez, a man of learning, and par- 
ticularly skilled in the Greek language, heard of it soon after they were sold, 
and hastened to save these treasures from destruction; but it was too late, 
for they were already destroyed, except a few scattered leaves, which are 
now preserved in the library. ‘That the number of manuscripts was very 
considerable, appears from the following cireumstance. One Rodan assured 
Bayer, that he had seen the receipt which was given to the purchaser, from 
which it appeared that the money was paid at two different payments.”’ 


See Monthly Repository, vol. xiv. p. 596, note. Dr. Bowring 
says, on visiting Alcala, in 1819 :—- 


‘I inquired for the manuscripts of Ximenes Cisneros; they had been 
cut up for sky-rockets, to celebrate the arrival of some worthless grandee.’ 


In the Monthly Repository, vol. xvi. p. 203, Dr. Bowring 
writes :— 


‘Hackney, March 29th, 1821 :—Having been instrumental in the circu- 
lation of a mis-statement, originally, but certainly unintentionally, made by 
Michaelis, I beg you will allow me to correct it. That mis-statement re- 

rded the destruction of the manuscripts at Alcala, from which Ximenes’ 
Poiyglott was made. 

‘Those manuscripts never were employed, though the story has been 
frequently repeated, for the purpose of making rockets. The oldest cata- 
logue which exists of the books at the Alcala University, is of the date of 
1745. There is a prologue to it, complaining of damage done to other 
manuscripts of less value, but no reference to any loss of these scriptural 
documents. In the middle of the last century a famous firework manufac- 
turer (called Torija) lived at Alcala, but he was a man of letters, with 
whom the most eminent of the professors were accustomed to associate; it 
is impossible he should have been instrumental in such an act of bar- 
barism. But what demonstrates the falsity of the supposition is that 
Alvaro Gomez, who, in the 16th century, published his work “ De rebus 
gestis Cardinalis Francisci Ximenes de Cisneros,” there affirms that the 
number of Hebrew manuscripts in the University was only seven, and seven 
is the number that now remains. 

‘The period in which these manuscripts are said to have been so indig- 
nantly treated, was one when the library was under the judicious care of a 
man of considerable eminence, and when the whole of the manuscripts, 
amounting to 160, were handsomely bound. ‘There are at Alcala, indeed, 
no Greek manuscripts of the whole Bible; but we are told by Gomez, that 
Leo the X. lent to Ximenes those he required from the Vatican, which 
were returned as soon as the Polyglott was completed. These were probably 
taken charge of by Demetrius, the Greek, who was sent into Spain at this 
period by the Pope. It must not be forgotten that Ximenes’ character 
was one of a strange affection for economy, of which everything at Alcala 
bears proofs. That which he could borrow he would not buy. His ambi- 
tion, proud as it was, was ministered to by his avarice as well as his vanity. 
—Joun Bowrine.’ 


* As useless parchments. 
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“ Catalogo de los Cédices manuscritos que se tuvieron presentes «la formation Latin 
dela Biblia Complutense, fielmente sacado del indice de la Biblioteca de lq exel 
universidad de Aleali, hoy de esta corte, por Don José Gutierrez, oficial prolo 

id de la misma.* preli 
i orum 
Manusecritos Latinos.+ en po 

Biblia latina maxime molis charactere Gothico antiquissimo exarata, eyj Scripte 
Complutenses in prologo ad Biblia plus octingentos annos antiquitatis in di 
tribuebant, quod etiam ab illis seriptum legitur ad calcem annotation inno 

f in Liram de differentiis vet. testam. ubi sic habent et notandum quod tem| 
; .. . intelligimus quosdam vetustissimos Codices Gothicis characteribus Expos 
4 ropter nimiam antiquitatem scriptos, quos constat esse a temporibus Pre 
estructionis Hispanie fueruntque reperti in civitate 'Toletana et deinde in Cod 

i Libraria Collegii Complutensis collocati: totum Vetus et Novum 'l'estamen- 126 
! tum comprehendit. Sed sunt ibi alia Biblia latina ejusdem folii et cha- Sanct 
i racteris, ut ab eadem manu conscripta videri possint, nisi quia horum ord 
\ character paulo rotundior est: Codex est ejusdem molis ac precedens ace 
preter crassitud. incipiens ab ultimis verbis cap. 7, Proverb. et terminat Sec 

} in Apocalypsi. Principio et fine caret, estque ejusdem omnino note cum in 
recedenti. Utrumque Vol. membrana.—Dos tomos, en pasta. {Two vo- An 

ai bound. | tul 

Biblia Latina duobus voluminibus maxime molis comprehensa: continentur ini 
hee et hoe ordine: Genesis initio carens ad cap. 12. Exodus, 4 Regum qu 
defectivus: Isaias, Hieremix Prophetia: Baruch: cetera Hieremiz (cujus ga 
Lamentationes iterum scribuntur ad marginem cum notis musicis, quod n¢ 

in aliis quoque libris fit,) Ezequiel, Prophet minores, Job, Psalmi, né 
Proverbia, Parabolw, Kcclesiastes, Cantica, Sapientia, Ecclesiastici que- ni 
dam, varia particularium dierum Evangelia: totum Novum ‘Testamentum 
suo ordine.—Apocalypsis liber defectivus est a cap. 25. Codices mem- Bib 
branacei qnorum character crassus est, et quadratus cum frequentibus ad M 
marginem notis, licet minutiore charactere et alterius recentioris nonnun- V 
quam de horum antiquitate sic Complutenses ad Liram ubi supra: sunt pa 
etiam ibi in Bibliotheca Complutensis Collegii alii codices licet non tam r 
antiqui, sed tamen cum illis antiquissimis mirum in modum concordantes: Bit 
videntur seculi XIi.—Dos tomos, en pasta. 
Psalterium et Cantica cum glossa, acephalos et ateles. Codex Latinus mem- ( 
branaceus, charactere rotundo eodem cum eo qui est in glossa ad epistolas ‘ 
Pauli ut idem valamus videtur— Un tomo, en pasta. [One volume, bound. 
Commentaria in Apocalypsim Sancti Joannis. Codex membranaceus, 
charactere quadrato descriptus: de auctore nil constat, aut de tempore; 
% videtur tamen esse satis antiquus.—Un tomo, en pasta. | 
Pauli Apostoli (S.) Epistola: cum glossa seu expositione marginali et inter- Bi 
lineali characteris minutioris. Codex membranaceis foliis affaber per- 
politis exaratus, cujus litera initiales miniaturis, et flosculis ornantur. 
Nil legitur de tempore, sed est valde antiquus.— Un tomo, en pasta. 
Expositio sive commentaria historica in Lib. Numerorum a cap. 1, usque 
ad XIX. inclusive. Codex papyraceus charactere cursivo veteri exaratus, 
in quo nihil de ejus Auct. et vetustate legitur—Un tomo, en pasta. 
Novum Testamentum a DD. Complutensibus annotatum, quorum anno- P 
tationes post illum seorsim collects reperiuntur: Codex papyraceus cujus 


character illius temporis est, quo Biblia Complutensia elaborabantw. 
Ttem: adjunguntur Laurentii Valle Adnotationes apprime utiles in 


* Catalogue of the Manuscripts which were used in the formation of the 
Complutensian Polyglott, faithfully copied from the list in the Library of 
the University of Alcala {Complutum |, now of Madrid, by Don Jose Gutierrez, 
Librarian. + Latin Manuscripts. 
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Latinam Novi Testamenti interpretationem, ex collatione Grecorum 
exemplarium Parisiis prelo excusse typis Ascensianis Anno 1505, cum 
prologo Desiderii Erasmi Roterdami. Item: alind opusculum itidem 
prelo excussum sine loco et anno cui titulus; Interpretationes Hebre- 
orum, Chaldeorum, Greecorumque nominum Novi Testamenti—Un tomo, 

Scripture sacre vocabulorum Acceptiones, sive significationes varie, que 
in diversis sacree pagine locis jacent incognita. Codex membranaceus 
innominati Auctoris, charactere quadrato antiquo exaratus, in quo nil de 
tempore constat.— Un tomo, en pasta. | ; Pes 

Expositio sive Commentaria Latina in Psalmos, innominati Auctoris. 
Precedit Prologus, qui quidem videtur esse epistola Divi Hieronimi. 
Codex membranaceus, charactere quadrato minuto exaratus anno D.N.I. 
1269, ut patet ex nota quad. in primo fol—Un tomo, en pasta. 

Sanctorale maxime molis in tria volumina divisum, sanctorum vitas per 
ordinem dierum anni continens: Primum incipit a D. Stephano (nam 
acephalon est,) et desinit in vitam 8. Pountii Martyris V. id. Maii: 
Secundum # D. Marcellino, et Petro, die mensis Julii secunda, et explicit 
in translatione 5. Nicolai fine mensis Augusti: Tertium incipit a D. 
Antonio, cui precedit vite alterius (forte Divi Aigydii Abbatis) fragmen- 
tum, et finit in translatione 8S. Isidori die 25 Decembris; litera est 
initialis, qualis in libris Chori, Kcclesizeque usui deservit; littere initiales 
que plane maxime sunt, auro, minioque, et aliis coloribus mirifice varie- 
gate exornantur, quarum non pauce avulsz sunt propter incuriam, ut 
nonnull qu in ipso operis ordine in Codicibus deesse deprehenduntur ; 
nam codices imperfecti sunt initio, et calce, preter tertium cui in fine 
nil deest.— Tres tomos, en pasta. [Three volumes, bound.) 

Manuscritos Hebreos y Griegos.* 

Bibliorum volumen Grecum incipiens a Lib. Judicum, et expliciens lib. 
Machabeorum: Codex membranaceus, charactere cursivo exaratus. 
Videtur esse unum ex transcriptis que ex Bessarionis Codice a Venetorum 
senatu Em™o- Cardinali Ximenio ad Bibliorum editionem misse ; memo- 
ratur in Prol.ad Lectorem Bibliorum Complutensium.— Un tomo, en pasta. 

Bibliorum volumina duo Chaldaica cum Latina interpretatione é regione 
apposita, quorum primum continet Prophetas: secundum ad Esther, ad 
Cantica Canticorum cum notis manu Alphonsi de Zamora ad marginem 
appositis: opus ab AA. Complutensibus elaboratum, sed in suis Bibliis 
omissum ; editum autem a Benedicto Aria Montano in Bibliis Regiis in 
regione inferiore, qua de causa vide ibi in eorum prologo. Codices 2 
membranacei anno 1517 exarati, ut videre est in notis ad calcem ipsorum 
appositis.—Dos tomos, en pasta. 

Bibliorum volumen Hebraicum continens Penthateucum a cap. 9. Geneseos 
cum paraphrasi Chaldaica et Rabbinica ad margines: sequuntur varia 
veteris ‘l'estamenti capitula cum eadem Paraphrasi: ultimum caput ex 
Ezechiele desumitur nee finitur, caret enim fine. Codex membranaceus, - 
charactere grandiori, elegante et quadrato exaratus cum Massora recen- 
sione quod ex atramenti diversitate colliquitur. De ejus antiquitate nil 
inibi legitur, est tamen valde vetus.—Un tomo, en pasta. y 

Biblia Tebraica charactere quadrato elegantissimo conseripta, ad cujus 
finem notam oblongam charactere itidem Hebraico, rudioris tamen forme 
exhibet in qua legitur nobilissimos R. Isaac et R. Abraham medicos, 
honorabilis R. Maimonidis filios, sacrum hoc volumen sibi pretio com- 
parasse Toleti anno mundi 5040, (Christi 1280.) Codex est membranaceus 
omnes veteris Testamenti Libros in Canone Judeorum receptos, continens, . 
auro aliisque coloribus in initialibus venuste ornatus. Ad margines 


* Hebrew and Greek Manuscripts. 
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invenitur Massora parva et magna diversi, ut videtur, atramenti, literis 
minutissimis hine inde in varias figuras et flosculos artificiosissime 
redactis et contortis, ut fert Judworum consuetudo. Id vero maxime 
reddit hunec codicem commendatione dignum, antiquitatem adeo miram 
redolere, ut saltem cum antiquioribus etiam Pentateucho Dominicano 
Bononiensi merito contendere possit.— Un tomo, en pasta. 

Al final de esta Biblia se lee la siguiente :—‘ Nota: Rabbi Joseph Eris. 
mo Moyses Judio convertido & nuestra santa feé cathdlica dixo al 
ver esta Biblia el ano 1756. “ Que no tenia semejante, que no 
habia otra; que no habia precio 4 su digna estimacion: que sus 
notas al margin la hacian tan singular que a cogerlas los Judios 
Jas pusieran entre diamantes.” — Ponela de antiguedad como de 
1800 ahos. Es hombre muy erudito en Hebreo y Biblias. Mui 
conocido en especial en Salamanca, donde enseno. Estuvo aqui el aio 
de 1756.’-—Tiene este libro trescientas trienta y ocho fojas utiles.+ 

Biblia item Hebraica alia integra nitidissimo quoque charactere exarata cum 
Massora, et aureis literis in Librorum initiis, ad cujus calcem hee nota 
Hebraico idiomate legitur : Ego Jom filius sapientis Rabbi Isahac sat. 
Amarilio scripsi hune librum, qui vocatur Sanctuarium Domini. . . et 
perfeci illum in mense Thebeth anni creationis generis nostri 242 sexti 
millenarii in Tarasonah.— Un tomo, en pasta : 

Zamora (Alphonsi de) Interpretationes Chaldeorum, Hebreorum atque 
Grecorum nominum in tota serie Latini Canonis, tam Veter. quam Novi 
Testamenti contentorum. Codex authographus.— Un tomo, en pasta. 

Zamora (Alphonsi de) Interpretatio Latina ex Hebraico Veteris Testa 
menti ad verbum interlinealis tribus codicibus, quorum primus continet 
Genesim, secundus Exodum, tertius Prophetas majores : Codices papyrae. 
autographi.—TZ'res tomos, en pasta. 

Pentateuchum Chaldaicum cum Targ. Codex membranaceus alicubi in 
papyro & Zamora suppletus: antiquitas ejus non claret, nam initio et fine 
carebat nisi & Zamora perficeretur— Un tomo, en pasta. 

Abraham (Rabbi Aben Ezre) Peruse. in Genesim et Exodum: Codex 
papyraceus cum membranis interjectis, charactere Rabbinico exaratus, 
antiquus, sed nil est certum.—Un tomo, en pasta. 

Kimchi (Rabbi David) Perus. Sepher Jieshaian, sive expositio libri Istiz. 
Codex papyraceus elegans, charactere Rabbinico exaratus ; ad medium 
ejus legitur nota scribe que sic habet: Ego Salomon ben Abraham.. 
scripsi hane expositionem, et conclusi illam . . in anno 206, minor. su 
put. Christi 1446. In fine defectivus est, et in principio ab Alphonso de 
Zamora quod deerat, suppletus.— Un tomo, en pasta. 

Chaiim (Rabbi ben Samuelis) forte Toletanus ille, de quo Bartol. part. 2, 
folio 887, cod. 541.) Parapbrasis in Esaiam, Hebraico Idiomate. Codex 
papyraceus cum pauculis membranis interjectis, charactere Rabbinico 
exaratus, et alicubi ab Alphonso de Zamora suppletus, cujus est nota ad 
ealcem ubi dicit se hujus libri defectus supplevisse anno Christi 1532: 


* At the end of this Bible there is the following:—‘ Note : Rabbi Joseph 
Erasmus Moses, a Jew converted to our holy Catholic faith, said on seeing 
this Bible in the year 1756, “ that there was none like it, or at all equal to it, 
that it was above all price, that the notes in the margin made it so singular, 
that the Jews, could they obtain it, would enclose it with diamonds.” He 
gave to it an antiquity of 1800 years. This individual was very learned in 
the Hebrew language sand skilled in regard to Bibles. He was well known, 
especially in Salamanca, where he gave instructions. He was in Madrid in 
1756.'— This Book contains 338 leaves, in good condition. ’ 

+ The two words (Jom tov) are copied exactly from the manuscript. 
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_. huic alia antecedit nota, ubi dicitur librum esse Rabbi Chaiim ben 
-Samuelis, et scriptum fuisse anno mundi 5291, Christi 1241. Hujus note 
calamus idem est, qui totum librum exaravit— Un tomo, en pasta. 
_ Pentateuchum Hebraicum in initio et fine ab Alphonso de Zamora sup- 
pletus in papyro: membranaceus codex, charactere quadrato eleganti 
exaratus sine temporis nota.— Un tomo, en pasta. 
Psalterium Greeeum: Codex papyraceus incipiens ab ultimo versu primi 
psalmi (nam cetera desunt) antiquus, ut ex charactere patet, sed ibi nil 
certum legitur.— Un tomo, en pasta. 


Los trienta volumenes que espresa este catdlogo se hallan todos dia 
de la fesha en la Biblioteca de la Universidad Literaria de esta Corte 
Madrid seis de Mayo de mil ochocientos cuarenta y seis —El oficial de 
Biblioteca. Jose GUTIERREZ.’ * 


THE EARTHLY TABERNACLE AND THE HEAVENLY 
MANSION. 

For we know that if our earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, 
we have a building of God, an house not made with hands, eternal in the 
heavens. For in this we groan, earnestly desiring to be clothed upon 
with our house which is from heaven: if so be that being clothed we 
shall not be found naked. For we that are in this tabernacle do groan, 
being burdened: not for that we would be unclothed, but clothed upon, 
that mortality might be swallowed up of life. Now he that hath wrought 


us for the selfsame thing is God, who also hath given unto us the earnest 
of the Spirit.—2 Corintutans v. 1—5. 


TO THE EDITORS. 

I hailed with much satisfaction, in common, doubtless, with 
many of your readers, the very seasonable papers in your last year’s 
journal, illustrative of ‘Life in Death.’ The strictures of your 
correspondent on the recent ‘Revelations concerning a Future 
State’ of Archbishop Whately, succeeded, I think, in proving not 
a few of these to be anything but Scriptural. It is matter of 
deep regret to observe so much acumen of intellect employed in 
propping up the dreary theory of the utter insensibility after death 
of the human soul. The Archbishop, while claiming the impar- 
tiality of a judge in summing up the arguments on both sides of 
the theory, yet discovers the bias of an advocate. Mr. Walford 
has done good service in exposing the sophisins which run through 
this portion of his volume, and in again collecting the Scripture 
evidence on the subject into one view. 

I am, however, unable to assent to all the criticisms which appear 
in the latter of your correspondent’s papers, and would beg to invite 
his reconsideration, in particular, of the comments which he has 
introduced on the striking passage 2 Corinthians, ch. v. It has 
been too hastily assumed, P think, by the majority of modern 


_ * The thirty volumes which this Catalogue contains, are all at the present 
time in the Library of the University of Literature in this city—Madrid, 


6th May, 1846. 


José Gutierrez, Librarian.’ 
VOL, IIT, 2c 
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divines, by Mr. W. among the number, that the apostle is here 
contrasting two different and successive bodies. Mr. Walford’s 
words on the subject are, ‘the place of Scripture now before us can 
scarcely, if at all, be understood in any other sense than that the 
souls of good men become at death combined with some attenuated, 
ethereal substance, adapted to the conditions of the new mode of 
existence which will then commence,’ p. 27. Similarly, in the 
page preceding he says, ‘The language of v. 3 clearly intimates 
some fitness or propriety, which we cannot define, in the soul’s 
being always united to some material envelope.’ 

My objections to this view of the passage will not, I perceive 
from his paper, be new to Mr. Walford, but their force I find it 
difficult to conceive that he can have duly estimated. In the first 
place I cannot reconcile it to my own mind to consider the further 
possession of any such envelope as at all a worthy object of the 
apostle’s aspiration. No one, who has read the passage attentively, 
can fail to have been struck with the exceeding strength of the 
terms in which the apostle expresses his desire of the good in 
question. ‘Earnestly desiring’ it (¢muzo0otvres) ‘ We groan, being 
burdened,’ (crevaQouer, Bapovpevor) i.e. under the present want of 
it. ‘ We are confident and willing rather’ (@appodpev Kal eddoxod- 
fev paddov) ‘to be absent from the body,’ &e. Is it possible, on 
any rational estimation of benefits, that such language should re- 
gard a mere ‘modus’ of being? It is contrary to the usual reserve 
of Scripture to make the minutiz of a future state the subject 
even of disclosure. The sacred writers never concern themselves 
with speculations on such points—much less is it credible that 
they should be agitated with anxieties respecting them. Mr. Wal- 
ford confesses himself unable to see any importance in this aspect 
of the general subject. The apostle, we may be well assured, was 
too much in earnest respecting the substantials of his future lot, 
to expend any solicitude on its circumstances. 

But further, it is so obvious as scarcely to bear remarking, that 
some of the qualities attributed by the apostle to the good which 
he is anticipating will not attach to the provision supposed by Mr. 
Walford. It is expressly stated, for example, of the good described 
under the metaphor of a habitation, that it is not to be a temporary 
one, ‘ Eternal in the heavens’ (aidvioy év rots odpavois.) Speak- 
ing of ‘the habitation provided by God’s agency for the reception 
of his saints as soon as their present residence in the body shall be 
terminated,’ Mr. Walford himself elsewhere represents it as being 
permanent. By what means then can it be also only provisional? 
Mr. Walford speaks of himself as impelled to the interpretation 
for which he contends by the exigency of exegesis ; but no laws of 


exegesis can warrant us in ascribing to an inspired writer direct 
contradictions. 
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We are decidedly of opinion, that the phrases, ‘a building of God, 
a house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens,’ are better 
adapted ‘to suggest the mansion in heaven which is provided to 
receive all the servants of God, than any individual envelope, cover- 
ing, or habitation.’ In his selection of the word mansion in this 
extract, Mr. Walford, (for we have been quoting from his paper,) 
probably had in his thoughts the memorable declaration to his dis- 
ciples of our Saviour, ‘In my Father’s house are many mansions 
(uovat); if it were not so I would have told you: I go to prepare a 
place for you.’ What necessity is there, 1 would ask, for suppos- 
ing a reference in the text before us to any other habitation than 
the general abode or house here mentioned ? 

To prove a more particular designation, Mr. Walford relies 
much on the epithet applied to our present habitation, ‘taber- 
nacle,’ (cxyjvos) by which he understands the body. But it is 
observable that where the antithesis of a tabernacle is used in the 
New Testament, the allusion is quite as often to our general resi- 
dence on earth. Our Saviour, e.g., exhorts his disciples to ‘ make 
to themselves friends of the mammon of unrighteousness, that, 
when they fail, they may be received into everlasting habitations.’ 
The closing term here is literally ‘tabernacles,’ ‘everlasting taber- 
nacles,’ (aiwvtovs oxnvas.) The apostle Paul, in his epistle to the 
Hebrews, makes a precisely similar contrast very explicitly : speak- 
ing of the nomad, unsettled life of the patriarchs, who voluntarily 
dwelt here in tabernacles, he adds, in explanation of their choice, 
‘they looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God.’ What more natural parallelisms to the passage 
before us can we desire than such texts as these ? 

The least disputable instance of the restriction of the term 
‘tabernacle’ to denote specially the body, is that by the apostle 
Peter in his 2 Epistle, chap. i., where it is twice so used, v. 13, 14. 
Even allowing, however, this to be its import in the text now under 
notice, it would not follow that the apostle in the text was contrast- 
ing bodies. It deserves more observation than Mr. Walford ap- 
pears to have given it, that the apostle speaks of ‘a house of the 
tabernacle,’ (i) oixia oxyvous.) Mr. W. evidently 
considers the genitive here occurring to be one of apposition, con- 
veying the idea given by Macknight, ‘our house which is a taber- 
nacle ;? but why may we not construe it as a genitive of possession, 
or of relation more generally ? The house of the tabernacle, &e. 
of the body, may mean the house assigned to the body—the present 
residence provided for it. I am myself inclined to adopt this 
explanation of the genitive from observing the particular epithet 
employed, ‘ émiyevos.’ No instance, as far as | am aware, is produci- 
ble, which will show that this epithet is ever applied to describe our 
bodily frame. In the celebrated parallel passage of the Apocrypha, 
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yeedns is the term used. The bodies denominated énfyeva in the 
former epistle are plainly terrestrial objects in general, as the illus 
trative instances show. We are brought, therefore, on the whole, 
to acquiesce in the view taken by Doddridge and others, of the 
import of this verse—that the apostolic reference is to the general 
provision made for the happiness of the faithful. 
It is requisite, of course, that one who adopts this exegesis of 
verse 1, should interpret the terms of the following verses in cons 
formity with it. To be yuprds, verse 3, in this connection will, 
accordingly, be to be unprovided with a reception such as that cons 
templated. Asa single word, the adjective ‘ homeless,’ will, perhaps, 
most nearly express the idea intimated by it. The student whois 
conversant with the latitude of usage of the term in the New 
Testament, will feel little hesitation in accepting this account of 
its significance here. There is no clear instance in canonical 
Scripture of its application to a purely disembodied spirit. In the 
Revelation it is twice employed (chap. iii. 17, xvi. 15,) to denote 
moral destitution, and in a further example, (chap. xvii. 16,) deso- 
lation of outward circumstances. The latter example approximates 
sufficiently nearly to the import for which we are contending, so 
that we might take the participle (€pnwpévos,) which in this verse 
we find conjoined with it, as not an unfair synonym of it. 
Whatever be the nature of the yuuvdrns spoken of, it is obvious 
that the investiture preceding its mention must be of an opposite 
kind. It is, however, a difficulty which we have to encounter here 
to determine the precise sort of opposition intended to be expressed. 
According to the common version, with which Mr. Walford agrees, 
an absence of the investiture spoken of is to be regarded as an 
antecedent to which the state of yuprdrns would be a consequent. 
We prefer on the whole considering the two expressions as re 
spectively positive and negative, reading the words with a slight 
ange of the punctuation only, évdvodyevor, ob yupvol [etpebnad- 
peOa.| ‘We shall be found clothed, not naked’ This is the 
emendation of Hammond, and has the merit, we think, of re- 
moving more and greater difficulties than it occasions. Retaining 
the present construction, it seems difficult to escape the insipidity 
of atruism. ‘If we are clothed, we shall not be found naked,’ i.e. 
without clothing. It has been objected that in order to the an+ 
tithesis we propose, another participle («vdedvjevor) would have been 
the proper one; but this criticism, we apprehend, is scarcely 
tenable. No satisfactory reason seems assignable why the idea of 
youvdrns may not stand opposed as well to the action or process of 
clothing as to the state of being clothed. The apostle’s selection 
of the particular participle in the text was determined, it is 
evident, by his having just used the corresponding infinitive. 
An inquiry which now arises is, what is the disposition of mind 
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ssed by the apostle in the verse with reference to these pos- 
sibilities expressed ; we mean, by the transition particle (elye) at 
the beginning of the clause? Is this prefix designed to convey to 
our minds a feeling of confidence or a feeling of doubt? Our 
translators have regarded it plainly as indicative of the latter: 
Mr. Walford, with various other interpreters, of the former. 
Mr. W.’s rendering is, ‘ Inasmuch as, when we are clothed we shall 
not be found naked.’ 
Whichever of the two views be the more correct one, we are 
afraid that the substitution thus proposed must be treated as a 
. To say the least it is unnecessary. There is no causal 
ree in the Greek particle (¢’) which may not be shown to inhere 
equally in our own ‘if. A simple advertence to the ordinary 
laws of logical science will make this clear. ‘If’ is the common 
introduction to an hypothetical argument—an argument differing 
in form only from a categorical. It is well known that the premiss 
which it immediately heads is sometimes affirmed in the course of 
the argument and sometimes denied; there is therefore in it no 
necessary implication of contingency or the contrary. Nor will 
the combination of the particle ye with it, or even the more com- 
plex combination ye «ai, affect its hypothetical character, as may be 
easily verified in examples. The strongest which we have ourselves 
had the opportunity of examining are those quoted by Robinson 
(New Test. Lexicon) from Xenophon and from lian. In the 
former, the writer after saying that the intemperate man, while an 
injurer of others, is much more an injurer of himself, adds, efye 
Kaxovpyoratoy éori, yi) pdvov Tov oixoy roy éavtod POelpe, GAA 
kal TO Kal (Mem. lib. i. c. 5.) The other 
instance is an account of the conduct of Tisamenes. Passing, 
the historian tells us, on one occasion by a play-ground, he over- 
heard one of the boys using his name in a familiar imprecation, on 
which, we are told, he determined forthwith to resign his authority, 
concluding that he must be the object of general odium, efye cai 
oi raides pucotcr. To translate in either of these passages eye by 
‘inasmuch as’ would subserve no purpose either of clearness or of 
force. There is even an advantage in the retention of the hypo- 
thetical particle ‘if what would otherwise be an affirmation only 
thus becoming an appeal. In the former passage the exact force 
of the eiye as containing implicitly such an appeal is very clearly 
discernible. The writer had been laying it down as an obvious 
truth that the intemperate injure themselves; when recollecting 
that this might not be incontestable to all, he proceeds to deduce 
it from a premiss. That there is sometimes an implication of 
uncertainty in etye is evident from another of the passages quoted 
by Robinson from Lucian. The passage occurs in a dialogue 
where one of the parties is represented as asking, ‘ Why should 
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you be so angry at the expressions I use, when the gods have 
without any signs of displeasure for many years heard such ex- 
pressions? etye,’ he adds, ‘ (if indeed they hear)’ There 
can be no doubt that these words are neither more nor less than a 
sceptical inuendo. The assumption into which the speaker had 
been betrayed,—that the gods were cognizant of human affairs 
—on sudden reflection he recals, to state it less positively, 
We regard the presence of the eiye in the text as a sinter 
qualifying addition. The apostle had in verse 2 been expressing 
his earnest desire for a blissful exchange of worlds in terms im- 
plying his expectation of such a change. The confident tone of this 
expectation he here checks himself to moderate. Feeling that a 
more modest profession of hopes might be becoming him, he forth- 
with, in expression, for the positive substitutes the hypothetical: 
‘If so be,’ &e. We have an instance of a like transition of sen- 
timent in the final verse of a former epistle (1 Cor. ix. 27,) and for 
the transition of phrase it will be sufficient to refer to Galatians 
ili, 4. ‘Have ye suffered so many things in vain (éixi)? ef ye 
Kal 

It only remains to be inquired what is the nature of the 
‘unclothing’ and ‘clothing upon’ (érevdicacGat) spoken of in the 
verse following. Mr. Walford’s view of the former is that the 
apostle deprecates the necessity of dissolution in order to the 
attaininent of a higher and heavenly life. The apostle would fain, 
he thinks, have this life superinduced upon the other without sueh 
a necessity. Waiving, however, all critical objections to this ex- 
position, | cannot bring myself to think that the apostle would 
seriously record a wish for a known impossibility. I rather take 
it that in these opposed phrases he is expressing his desires as to 
the future in a qualified manner. His impatience of the present 
state was not, so to speak, an absolute but a comparative im- 
patience. What he desired was not abstractedly a release from 
this life, but the exchange of it for a better. Apart from the 
latter glorious prospect, apostle as he was, there is every reason 
to believe that he would have sympathised with the reluctance of 
the poet : 

‘For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey,’ &c. 


_ The words may be therefore considered as exemplifying ‘the 
expulsive power of a new affection.’ 


I am, yours, with Christian regard, 
SemILaicus. 
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Vi 


THE INTERPRETATION OF THE IMPRECATORY PASSAGES 
IN THE PSALMS. 


(Read in the Biblico-Philological Institution, by F. B.) 


None of the books of the Holy Scripture is more widely cireu- 
lated in separate editions and translations than the Psalms, not 
merely among all Christian denominations, but even among the 
Mohammedans. Among all Christian denominations the Psalms 
are perused frequently, and, in some of them, in regular rotation. 
The Greek church reads through the Psalms weekly ; the English 
church monthly. Neither the Scottish Kirk, nor the Free Church 
of Scotland, employ in public worship any other hymns than para- 
phrases of the Psalms, and of only five other passages of Scripture. 
And, as extremes meet, the same sentiment which guides both the 
Kirk and the Free Church, is expressed also by the Rev. W. Dods- 
worth, in the preface to his Hymn Book (pp. 5,6:) ‘ It is much 
to be regretted, that human compositions should be preferred to the 
Psalms, and have come to be substituted in their place. Such a 
practice, it may be justly feared, has chiefly arisen from a contracted 
and superficial knowledge of religion, which is unable to penetrate 
into the depth and comprehensiveness of these Divine compositions, 
However this may be, it can scarcely be doubted, that in propor- 
tion as Christians obtain more enlarged and comprehensive views 
of Divine truth, they feel dissatisfied with the superficial character 
of the generality of that tasteless and insipid kind of poetry which 
goes under the name of “ Hymns;” and long for a return to the 
rich and wholesome food which God has prepared for them in His 
word.’ 

There is truth in these observations, although the fact has been 
too much overlooked, that Christians are not merely refreshed by 
living water, but that they themselves are also made springs of 
living water; that therefore new hymns were produced at Corinth, 
and may be produced still, and that pious children, before they 
become sophisticated by systems, heartily enjoy hymns. 

The sentiments of Mr. Dodsworth form a striking contrast to 
those which the Rev. Thomas James Judkin, incumbent of Somers 
Chapel, St. Pancras, expresses in the preface to his Church and 
Home Psalmody, (p. 6) :—‘ It has often struck me as something 
like a desecration of the time for singing, to hear a whole congre- 
gation of Christians joining in the expression of David’s feelings 
towards his personal enemies in such imprecating lines as these— 

“ Their tables therefore to their health, 
Shall prove a snare, a trap their wealth ; 


Perpetual darkness seize their eyes, 
And sudden blasts their hopes surprise.” 
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“ The vengeance of his father’s sins, 

Upon his head shall fall ; 
God on his ‘mother’s crimes shall think,’ 4 Bl 


‘If in consonance with this principle,’ Mr. Judkin continues, 
‘ I have been led to take some few liberties with the received text, 
consisting chiefly of such a change in the personal pronouns, ag, 
that the exercise might rather become a singing ¢o than of God, L 
trust I shall be pia forgiven, or be able to bear myself meekly 
under the charge, as one who, in deviating from the strictness of 
the letter, gains something in the vitality of the spirit.’ wail 

From these extracts it is evident that as well the importance 5, 
the difficulty of the investigation has been deeply felt, not, merely, 
by a few isolated inquirers, but also by the largest congregations 
in this metropolis, and by their most popular ministers. Ssuopptant 

We may add, that not only in England; but in Germaniy also; 
the liturgic use of the Psalms has lately been called into question: ' 

These remarks may suffice to prove the practical tendency of the’ 
inquiry before us. It shows that many portions of the Christian. 
church have felt themselves entangled in difficulties as to the use 
of the only purely devotional book in the Bible; and that theré’ 
have been, and are, very influential reverend advisers who have ‘not 
known any more lenient mode of getting out of the snare than by’ 
cutting the Gordian knot. id 

Various expedients have been adopted by commentators in order 
either to overcome or to avoid the difficulty. opin! 

I. Calvin and many other commentators, who are deemed orthodon;, 
adopt the following expedient, They say that in these imprecatory, 
passages of the Psalms, it is not David who speaks about his. 
personal enemies, but it is Christ who speaks, in the capacity of 
supreme Judge of the universe, about the enemies of the Church. 
Thus, these commentators are capable of losing sight entirely of the’ 
historical David. But it is not every body’s gift thus to lose sight’ 
of historical personages. And although the language of these’ 
commentators sounds very orthodox and pious, we feel some mis-' 
givings as to its truth ; and we fear that inany interpretations of 
commentators, who are called orthodox, will hereafter rank with’ 
many other pious frauds which to doubt was formerly deemed! 
heretical. 

We are rather surprised to find this expedient applied to some 
of the imprecatory passages, in the most recent English work on; 
the Psalms, lately published under the title: ‘The Psalms in Hee 


\A 
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brew, with a Critical, Exegetical, and Philological Commentary, by» - 


the Rev. George B.D. &c. &e.’- In reference to Psalm; 
xl. 15, 16, (English Bible, 14, 15,) ‘Let them be ashamed and 
confounded together that seek after my-soul to destroy it; let: 
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them be driven backward and put to shame that wish me evil’ 
Let them be desolate for a reward of their shame that say unto me? 
Aha, Aha,’—we find on page 311, besides lexical renderings o 
Hebrew words, only the following remark: ‘In this and the fol- 
lowing verses are predicted the shame and confusion of the JewS 
on witnessing those miraculous oceurrences which took place at the 
crucifixion of our Lord, and which convinced at least one of the 
lookers on, that Jesus was the Messiah, the Son of God.’ In order? 
to give some colouring to this expedient of losing sight of David alto- 
gidhict the words in the preceding verse, which,as Mr. Phillips himself 
observes, are correctly rendered in their primary sense as they are 
expressed in the authorised version ; ‘mine iniguities have taken 
hold upon me,’ are rendered by him, ‘my punishments have taken 
hold upon me.’ Mr. Phillips remarks, ‘ -7))y. primarily signifies 


iniquities, and then punishments for iniquities ; and as these punish- 
ments are said to have taken hold of the person speaking, they 
indicate commission of sin. Hence, when applied to the Messiah, 
they must be understood to be punishments for imputed sins. So 
Michaelis, in Anmerk, zu diesem Ps., p. 292.’ Painful must be the 
biblico-philological embarrassment under which scholars of so 
much tact and erudition as David Michaelis and George Phillips, 
labour as to feel compelled to do such violence to their philologicat 
conscience as we have here indicated. But, as common moral 
transgressions never stand isolated, so we find also here that the 
biblico-philological error of jiy meaning punishment instead of 


iniquity, necessarily leads to more parsimony in truth, and, after all, 
does not square with the context. For instance, the words of the 


same verse, MINT *A2? NV ‘and I am not able to see? mani- 


festly require us to suppose a person humbly confessing that the 
number of his iniquities is beyond his moral perception. Now the 
following comment of Mr. Phillips manifestly savours of embar- 
rassment. He says, ‘And I am not able to see, 2.e. all my punish- 
ments, for they are so many.’ This ellipsis is evident; for the 
words, taken absolutely, denote blindness, which cannot be what 
the speaker intended to express; but that he meant to say that his 
punishments were so many, that he could not see to number them, 
is manifest from what we read in the remainder of the verse; 
Uy v5) and my courage (heart) has forsaken me. So says Mr. 


Phillips, but attentive readers, who have not to serve a system, will 
perceive that in Ps. x1. it is the Psalmist who speaks of the Psalmist’s 
enemies, in words which may be typically applied to the enemies 
of the Charch, although the confession of iniquities could not 
well be considered as forming part of the Messiah’s prayer. Omne 
simile claudicat. The whole theological blunder arises from 
confounding typical resemblance with identity; and from that 
VOL, IIT. 2D 
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so-called orthodoxy which asserts ‘Qui Christum cernunt 
est, tolerabilius errant, quam qui non vident ubi est,’ 
We have inspected also some of the practical commentators, and 
were surprised that-they were, entirely silent, on the verses before 
us, although they appended, notes to! other,verses of the. fortieth 
Psalm, which seemed not to require any comment. Saat 
On referring to other, passages in the Commentary, of. Mr. Phil- 
lips, we. found that, he applies, to different imprecations different 
remedies, which we willmention hereafters;, 
The orthedox expedient sometimes. appears in the form ofits 
objective converse, whilst, in its true character. it eanses. historical 
personages and facts:to be overlooked... We allude here ,to, the 
opinion of those who, whilst they retain the historical David, assert 
that the enemies against whom. his curses were. directed, were not 
human beings, but typical representations of, the devil, the arch, 
fiend. This method of getting out of an exegetical difficulty seems 
to originate from the assumption, that, pious men, while, concen; 
trating their curses upon the devil alone, must, never impr 
them upon human foes. af 12 
From the orthodox expedient we now tun, to— eee 
Il. The. rationalistic .mode. of overcoming the, difficulty,—The 
rationalists and. their followers especially direct, our attention. to,the 
fact, that there is a considerable difference between a, period aman 
centuries before;.and eighteen centuries after Christ; that blood. 
revenge belonged to the institutions which the, Mosaical law, 
dertook to regulate ; that polygamy, and divorce for comparatively 
slight causes, were permitted to the Israelites because of the hard- 
ness of their hearts; that domestic slavery, capital punishment, 
and the lex talionis, harmonised with the spirit of the old covenant 
rather than with that of the new. There is, truth in these, obsex: 
vations, but not the whole truth., 
For the rationalistic expedient also we find a voucher in Phillips's 
Commentary. In explaining the passage in Ps. y. 10,  ‘ Destroy 
thou them, O God, let them fall by their own counsels); cast, them 
out in the multitude of their transgressions, &c.,’,.Mr., Phillips 
justly remarks, ‘ Perhaps there is not oecasion for so much anxiety 
in establishing an interpretation of, this verse, which the original 
text will not fairly admit of, in order to defend the character, of the 
Psalmist: from giving utterance to a, sentiment which, is thought 
not to be altogether! in, harmony with the principles of the Chris; 
tian religion. For, we must allow, as indeed most persons do, that 
the Old Testament dispensation was but an imperfect development 
of the, doctrinal: and.moral truths contained. in that which sue, 
ceeded it; and, if this be the case with respect to any one, partof 
the religious. system, it: may of course: be .so,with respect, to_a 
other. Now it certainly cannot be shown that, the great tinea 
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daty of forgiving an enemy is.enjoined in any portion of the Old 
Testament on its followers, in the same distinct and: decisive terms 
jn which it is anounced to us in the Gospel. We do not read in 
of its'pages anything equivalent to our Saviour’s command: 
Ifa "person smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the other 


we assert, although we’ must here abstain from proving it, 
that’ the ‘imprecatory passages harmonise entirely with those 
which, at first sight, appear contradictory, if we distinguish  be- 
tween the retribation springing from ‘selfish ‘revenge and that 
tettibution which the injured individual endeavours to obtain and 
fé exercise in the service of God, who has entrusted him with cer- 
tdin‘goods, and certain rights, and also with the/defence of those 
#0ods and those rights.’ Selfish revenge is contrary to both the Old 
andthe New Testament. 
this’ rationalistic evasion the fact has been overlooked, 1, 
that'there exist in the New Testament several references to the 
imprecatory Psalms, without any expression of disapprobation; and 
that, 2, St. Paul, in mentioning the false teachers in general, and 
Hymenzeus and Alexander (1 Tim. i, 20) in particular, gives utter- 
to itiprecations similar to those occurring in the Psalms. 
nice it appears, that the distinetion between the spirit pervading 
thé Old Testament and the spirit of the New, although based on 
séttie'trath, cannot remove the difficulty altogether. 
““Frém the orthodox and rationalistic contrivances we now turn 


“GIL. The grammatical attempts to remove the difficulty. The 
abettors of the grammiatical method desire to make it out that the 
itiiprecatory passages in the Psalms are mostly worded, not in the 
imperative mood, but in future tenses. They consider that the 
imprecations have been mistranslated, and should rather be taken 
as declarative announcements of the evil consequences of sin, as 
foréwarnings of that perdition to which every pérsevering sinner 
hastens, but not as wishes expressed by the Psalmist. This gram- 
 ffiati¢al evasion labours under two defects. 

O-Yst: The future tense, although prevalent, does not constantly 
dcvur! We sometimes find the imperative mood in’ imprecatory 
séntéheés, 
‘Qnd. Even if the use of the future ‘tense were so constant as to 
éxdlude ‘the imperative mood entirely from the imprecations, the 
cise would ‘not’ be ‘thuch altered; because we find ‘that'in’ Hebrew 
as well as in Helletiistie Greek; the optative and imperative use of 
the’ faturé tetise is very’ ‘freqnent:’ Compare, for instance,’ the 
eonimandments, in which'the' Septuagint and ‘also the authorised 
English vérsion ‘translate imperatives by imperatives, and futures 
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where, certainly a command is meant, and not a prediction thy 
certain persons addressed would not steal, would not ‘commi 
adultery, would not covet, &e. If the frequently occurring im. 
perative use of the future tense had been duly appreciated, the gram- 
matical evasion here under consideration could never have obtaine 

so much favour as it actually enjoys among theologians, who, with- 
out being Hebraists themselves, consult interpreters who enjoy ; 
higher authority than their grammatical accuracy seems to Wwarrdtt 

For this grammatical expedient we might adduce so great an au- 
thority as Bp. Horne, who has the following comment on Ps. v. TY, 
‘Concerning passages of this imprecatory kind in the of 
Psalms, it is to be observed, that they are not spoken of pris 
and personal enemies, but of the opposers of God and his anointed; 
nor of any among these but the irreclaitnable and finally impeni- 
tent ; and.this by way of prediction rather than imprecation, which 
would | appear if the original verbs were translated uniforinly in 
the, future tense, as they might be, and indeed, to cut off” all 
occasion from them which desire it, should be translated. The 
verse, before us would then run thus: “Thou wilt destroy them, 
O God, they shall perish by their own counsels; thou wilt’ cast 
them out. in the multitude of their transgressions, for they have 
rebelled . against thee.”’ Upon this grammatical evasion 
Mr. Phillips justly remarks: ‘I cannot but regret that this piotis 
and elegant commentator on the Psalms, for the sake of excul- 
pating David from the charge of a vindictive temper in suppli- 
cating God, to take vengeance on his enemies, should have been 
induced to make a statement which is not at all founded in fact. 
Perhaps the most charitable mode of aceounting for his remarks is 
to suppose, that he did not sufficiently observe the sentence’ ot 
which, he was commenting, for we can hardly imagine that this 
learned divine was ignorant of what every person knows who’ has 
the, slightest acquaintance with the Hebrew language, viz., that 
the, verbs and are not of the future but of the 
imperative form; and though ‘it is true that 195y is future, yet 
thiscireumstance will not affect in any manner the imprecatory, 
character ‘of the preceding yerbs.’ 

“Dr. Bi Davies, also, says in the Biblical Cyclopedia under, 
Psalms, ‘It may be well to notice what are called vindictive 
Psalms, namely, those which contain expressions of wrath and. 
imprecations against the enemies of God and his people; such as 
Psalms’ hix. Ixix. Ixxix. and which, in consequence, are apt to shock, 
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the feelings of some Christian readers. , In order to obviate this 
offence, most of our pious commentators insist that the expressions 
are not maledictions or imprecations, but, simple declarations of 
what will or may take place. But this, is utterly inadmissible ; 
for, in several of the most startling passages, the language in the 
original is plainly imperative, and not indicative. See Psalms lix. 
14; Ixix..25, 285 Ixxix.6.’ 
The. official, eapedient. 
, Others remind us that, David spoke in his public eapacity as 
ing. They give us to understand that the duties of kings and 
we magistrates differ in modification from those of: private indi- 
yiduals. An idea of this kind seems to have been on the mind of 
‘Mr. Phillips when he wrote, ‘If we duly bear in mind the cireum- 
stances under which the Psalms were composed—that David’s own 
son had risen in rebellion against him, and that persons of the 
highest consideration in. the country had gone over to his side; 
that Dayid’s life was placed in great peril: if we also remember 
that he was anointed king by the especial command of God, and 
that he had been faithful to his trust in preserving’ among his 
people the true religion in all its purity; that his government was 
conducted with a due regard to the welfare of every class; that he 
maintained an impartial administration of justice; and, in short, 
that no, reasonable. pretext existed. for the rebellion ; we shall not 
hastily censure the feelings of David, nor affirm that he acted in- 
consistently with any portion of inspired trath, in desiring that a 
erme of the first magnitude should be ‘signally: punished, and 
even, that his. enemies should be destroyed, if he deemed such a 
course essential for the security of his own person, and for the sake 
of the interests of the empire which, by: Divine appointment, had 
been placed in his hands.’ 
, But an energetic defence of the rights entrusted to us by Provi- 
dence is in, accordance with the spirit as well’as the letter of both 
pe Old and the New Testament. This defence does not merely 
belong to those in whose persons @ high office is insulted, like the 
regal office in David, by Shimei, (1 Kings ii.:9,) and the lord 
mentioned in the. parable, (Luke xix. 27,) where Christ himself 
proclaims’ how he would recompense his enemies, how he would 
repay, those who abused their power'to resist him, until they found 
out by their sad experience that their Lord was too strong for 
them, that if power against power should. rise, the matter, could 
tot turn out to their advantage, because he was strong enough to 
make his enemies his footstool, and to dash them to pieces with 
iton sceptre :—we say not merely that individuals in, whose person 
#high office is insulted have the right and even the sacred duty to 
réquite, but even a private person may come into circumstances in 
Which he has the right, and in which his duty demands him.to requite 
those who hinder him in the exercise of other rights and in the 
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performance of sacred duties. . Nobody will be so perverse ‘as to 
object, to a parent chastising a disobedient and wicked child, ow 
the ground of the words, ‘1 say unto you, Resist not evil, but who; 
soever will smite, thee, on the right cheek, turn to him the other 
also. . And he that will take thy coat, let him have thy cloke also," 
Matt.;v. 39, 40. On the contrary we find that Eli, Samuel, and 
David, who practically misinterpreted such maxims, by ae: 
to.enforce their rights as, heads of families, were not praised fo 
such an apparently amiable neglect, To offer the left cheek also 
to him who: has just struck the right, may, under circumstances 
be an action, the most opposite to the spirit of the sermon on ue 
mount. It may be the most loveless insubordination to parental 
authority, and to any sort of domestie, scholastic, and other disei- 
pline be onging to the ordinances of Divine Providence. al 
V. tronical eapedient.—Kimchi asserts that in the impre: 
catory passages the Psalmist means to indicate that we shoul 
overcome evil with good, and thus heap coals of fire on the heads of 
our enemies, Stier also thinks that the Psalmist spoke in a friendly 
ironical manner, meaning by vengeance forgiveness and mercy. | 
It is very pleasing to find such a christian idea in the Jewish 
commentary of Kimchi, but most of our readers will admit, that this 
comment is a fair example of a moral truth being turned into an 
exegetical error, which owes its origin to hermeneutical embarrass- 


ment, iG 
VL The expedient of Divine sovereignty—Some commentators 
remind us that the Divine will is the law of laws, both in the phy- 
sical, ad; moral world, Voluntas Dei suprema est lea: that, as we 
find. in miracles deviations from the ordinary course of natural 
events, so we find in the slaughter of the Canaanites, Amalekites, 
&c, deviations from the ordinary moral laws of Divine revelation. 
The same Divine will which could direct the slaughter of nations 
by,the arm of man, could also direct, for particular purposes, the 
tongue and the pen of man to imprecate. According to these 
commentators, only inspired persons like David were allowed, or 
rather commanded, to imprecate. . To neglect this command would 
have. been a mark of disobedience like that of Saul, who spared the 
Amalekites contrary to the Divine command. But to imitate thesé 
imprecations, without a direct inspiration, would be criminal. 
Since the canon is closed, nobody is permitted in our days to im- 
precate like David and Paul. aE 
VIL, proposed interpretation—In all these various expédi- 
ents;there is much: truth which should be taken into consideration; 
nevertheless the truth is not exhausted by them, and we: deem it 
necessary.to attempt, by the following remarks, to contribute 
something towards a more correct appreciation of the imprecations 
in the Psalms. 
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_ It is an undoubted fact that the consequence of perseverance in 
sin is perdition, and since this is really the case, it must be consistent’ 
with Divine perfection and goodness, that persevering sin and per- 
dition are connected like cause and effect. " If this connexion ‘were 
inconsistent with Divine perfection, it could not’ exist. But ‘its 
existence vouches for the fact that such is the will of that God. 
who, is love, and concerning whom our Saviour taught, ‘Be ye 
perfect, as your Father in heayen is perfect.’ 
Now, as we shall not be perfect in a different manner, although 
we constantly have a sense of our infinite inferiority ih dégree, 
there must be a possibility of a human being attaining to that 
crane of perfection in which man may heartily say ‘Amen? to all 
the eurses which God has appointed for persevering sinners as 
long as they persevere, It may be objected, that the curses pro- 
nounced on Mount Ebal to which the multitude were directed’ to 
say Amen, were directed against transgressors in the abstract, and 
not against individual enemies of individuals. But every body 
feels that what is morally correct and true in the abstract, must 
also be correct and true in the concrete, although we may be 
bound; strongly to advise individuals, on account of human frailty, 
to abstain from such expressions of indignation if they are hurt 
individually, just as we might advise a judge not to: sit on the 
bench at the trial of criminals who had offended against. himself, 
lest human frailty should betray him into improper words and 
acts. But we can conceive of such a degree of Divine objectivity 
in man, as would render it possible to express, without any sin, a 
due indignation against atrocious crimes, committed ‘against the 
imprecator. That David was a man who, in spite of his deep falls, 
could rise high to an extraordinary moral elevation, his whole his- 
tory proves. The highest moral elevation that his soul attained 
was in the moments of psalmistic inspiration. In these moments 

e pronounced his woes against individuals, not on account of theit 
personal enmity against himself, but notwithstanding these pet- 
sonal considerations. So we find, that our Lord, also, is not 
rents by the circumstance, that scribes and Pharisees had mani- 
ested personal hostility against Jesus, from pronouncing his woes 
against them. Grovelling souls will imprecate in consequence’ of 
personal enmity: more elevated characters will ‘abstain ’ from 
expressions of moral indignation against personal enemies: but a 
higher and more Godlike perfection will enable man to express’ this 
indignation without vindictiveness, even when personal enemies 
are concerned. That Christ prayed for his murderers does not 
prove any inconsistency with the woe which he pronounced on 
other occasions. ‘The brutalised beings, who inflicted the physical 
sufferings of the crucifixion, did not know what they were dome. 
They were similar to that morally misguided peasant, who ‘believed 
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that he performed a meritorious work, in carrying a bundle of 
sticks to the stake at which John Huss was burned; which 
circumstance caused Huss to exclaim, O sancta simplicitas! The 
dying Huss certainly could not find also in the judges of the council 
of Constance the same sancta simplicitas which he recognised in 
an assistant of his executioners. So Christ also could pray for his 
executioners, because they knew not what they did; although he 
distinctly mentions that the guilt of the scribes and Pharisets 
chiefly consisted in their knowledge of the truth which the 

endeavoured to resist. This was their blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost—‘ Ye say, We see, therefore your sin remameth.’ John ix.41, 

A God who is mere Love, without any hatred against wickedness 
and against the wicked, until they are willing to forsake their 
wickedness, such a God is not the God of the Bible. ‘A Godall 
mercy is a God unjust.’ The holy men of the Bible, also, are not 
like those saints in the calendar, who sanctimoniously allowed 
themselves to be devoured by moral and physical vermin. 

We know very well, that many will raise their voices against our 
interpretation of the imprecations in the Psalms. Many will 
quote texts against us. They will remind us of our Lord’s admoni- 
tion to his disciples: ‘But I say unto you, That ye resist not evil; 
but whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him the 
other also.’ Matt. v. 39. 

We must reserve the interpretation of biblical paradoxes for 
another opportunity. Here we merely observe that nothing is 
easier than to set Scripture against Scripture, because ‘ the letter 
killeth. That, however, the words of our Lord are not to be taken 
in a sense contrary to our interpretation of the Psalms, is clear 
from the fact that Jesus, when struck before the high-priest on one 
cheek, did not turn the other also, but rebuked the person who 
committed that indignity ; Paul also, as a Roman citizen, acted in 
the spirit of our interpretation, the true bearing of which will be 
clear to all who fully understand our Lord’s parting address: ‘ If 
ye abide in me, and my words abide in you, ye shall ask what ye 
will, and it shall be done unto you.’ In the fearfully tremendous 
question before us, the hard words of imprecations never can 
prove an unchristian spirit. The most important point (the final 
decision of which must be left in most cases to Him who knoweth 
what is in man) is whether the imprecator can truly feel that he 
abideth in Christ as Christ abideth in the Father, and whether 
Christ’s words truly abide in the imprecator. We fear that selfish 
men will abuse our doctrine, but abusus non tollit usum. ‘The truth 
is,’ says Dr. Davies, ‘that only a morbid benevolence, a mistaken 
philanthropy, takes offence at the imprecatory Psalms; for in reality 
they are not opposed to the spirit of the Gospel, or to that love of 
enemies which Christ enjoined. Resentment against evil-doers 1s 
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to farfrom being sinful, that we find it exemplified in the meek and: 
spotless Redeemer himself, (see Mark ii. 5:) Lf the emotion and 
its | utterance were essentially sinful, how | could Paul: 
yvis'22) wish the enemy of Christ to be accursed, (dvaeua,) ior say) 
of his‘own enemy, Alexander, the coppersmith, ‘the Lord moat 
him ‘according to his works,’ (2 Tim. iv. 14)? and especially how: 
could the spirits of the just in heaven call on God for vengeance, 
(Rev. vi. 10.) The souls of them that were slain for the word of) 
God; and for the testimony which they held, cried with a loud: 
wiee, saying, “ How long, O Lord, holy and true, doest thow not: 
and avenge our blood in them that dwell on the ‘earth 

hese souls were not rebuked for their desire.of righteous vengeance, 
but white robes were given unto them, and it was said unte.them, 
that they should rest yet for a little season, until their fellow-servants: 
also and their brethren, that should be killed as they were, should, 
be fulfilled. The burden of the song of the Lams, sung to harps: 
of gold, by them who have overcome and stand on the sea of glass, 
‘Who shall not fear thee, O Lord, and glorify thy name? . 
for’thy judgments are made manifest.’ In accordance with this 
are the voices of the angels in Rev. xvi.: ‘ The third angel poured, 
out his vial upon the rivers and: fountains of waters; and they: 
became blood. And I heard the angel of the waters say, Thou art’ 
righteous, O Lord, which art, and wast, and shalt be, because thow 
hast judged thus. For they have shed the blood of saints and pto- 
phets, and thou hast given them blood to drink; for they are 
worthy.’ There are persons who assert, that if future punishments: 
had reality, the thought of them would mar for all saints the enjoy- 
ment of heaven. Without discussing the correctness of this asser- 
tion, we here merely remind our readers, that according to biblical 
doctrine, the vengeance of the Lord is a matter of celestial joy, 
(Rev. xix.) ‘I heard a voice of much people in heaven, ‘sayings 
Alleluia; Salvation, and glory, and honour, and power, unto the 
Lord our God: for true and righteous are his judgments: for he 
hath judged the great whore, which did eorrupt the earth with her 
fornication, arid hath avenged the blood of his servants at her 
hand. And again they said, Alleluia. And her smoke. rose up for 
ever and ever.’ If this joy is really the prospeet of Christians, they 
cannot be surprised that there occurs something analogous to the 
eelestial desire of heavenly vengeance in the Psalms... A true 
Christian will be eompassiovate even to the worst criminal, and will 
éndeavour to alleviate rather than to increase his sufferings. But if 
we find that at present sympathy is: enlisted rather for. the great 
¢eriminal than for the innocent sufferer against whom his crimes 
were devoted, if we find that atrocious criminality is more effectual 
in awakening public sympathy -_ virtuous endurance, we behold 
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signs of the times which loudly call upon us to promote a bettér 
understanding of the imprecatory passages in the Psalms. 0 

The vindictive feelings in the natural man predominate generally 
even over his physical appetites, so that it would be even more 
preposterous to preach up in general admonitions the propriety of 
cursing, than it would be to exhort generally to drinking of wine, 
As we, however, find that Timothy (1 Tim. v. 23) is recommended 
by Paul to take some wine, so we find also the same apostle teach: 
ing us by word and example, when to say avd0eya éorw. | 
~ The apostolic doctrine is often not understood, because in many 
minds a Platonic, Stoic, and Manicheic spiritualism has taken root, 
which rests indeed upon a materialistic basis, according to which 
all wrath (dpy}) is essentially evil, whilst according to sound 
Christian doctrine, wrath (dpy})) is not to be rooted out, but to be 
sanctified ; since, next in dignity and value to holy love, stands'a 
thorough disinterested and holy hatred, about which we have yet 
much to say, but many good people cannot bear it. v8 

We would refer our readers, in conclusion, to a good article on 
this subject (The Imprecations of the Scriptures) in the Americah 
Bibliotheca Sacra, for February, 1844, with which may be com- 
pared the article Psalms in the Biblical Cyclopedia, and also Heng- 
stenberg on Psalm XL. 


VEE. 


DR. BENNETT'S LECTURES ON THE ACTS OF THE 
APOSTLES,* 


Hap no inspired account of primitive Christianity been inserted 
among the canonical books, but had the history of the first years 
of the Christian church been left entirely to the pen of ecclesiasti- 
eal tradition, what an emblazonry of priestly power and glory we 
should have had! Popery would have been traditionally perfected 
during the first age. Doubtless we should have heard of a Vatican 
at Jerusalem ; and, instead of twelve laborious apostles, we should 
have had twelve times twelve, each on a golden throne. And if 
in order to explode the gross delusion, the great Head of the church 
had then condescended to present to his followers a simple narra- 
tive of its early history, such as that which actually appears in the 
‘ Acts of the Apostles,’ what amount of evidence could have con- 
vinced them of ‘ts authenticity and have secured its reception? 
What disappointment, mortification, and deep resentment would it 
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have‘occasioned! For of what does the actual history speak but 
of an invisible power descending from heaven, changing human 
hearts, organising the hearts so renewed into a spiritual fellowship, 
consecrating that organisation for the accomplishment of the most 
‘spiritual purposes, and rendering its self-sacrificing efforts mighty 
through God. Pompous rites to attract attention—a magnificent 
ceremonial to impress the senses—of such we read nothing, for they 
are the adornments and concealments of weakness; whereas of 
these first Christians we read that ‘ the hand of the Lord was with 
them,’ and that as often as they preached there were ‘ signs 
following.’ 

. Concerning the exact scope and design of the Acts of the Apos- 
tles, opinions slightly differing might have been expected. Barnes 
very correctly recognises in it a record of the promised descent and 
operations of the Holy Spirit—of the organisation of the Christian 
church—of what the Gospel is fitted to produce in making men 
self-denying and benevolent—and of the unanswerable evidence of 
the truth of the Christian religion. But we think he may be 
regarded as an instance of the manner in which our views of a 
great subject may be unconsciously coloured by local influences, 
when he further describes the book as an inspired account of the 
character of true revivals of religion, and as showing that such 
revivals are to be expected in the church. According to the 
opinion of Haenlein, with which that of Michaelis substantially 
accords, ‘ the general design of the author of this book was, by 
means of his narratives, to set forth the co-operation of God in the 
diffusion of Christianity, and along with that to prove, by remark- 
able facts, the dignity of the apostles, and the perfectly equal 
right of the Gentiles with the Jews to a participation in the bless- 
ings of that religion.’ Perhaps we should come still closer to the 
truth if we were to say that the design of Luke in writing the Acts 
was ‘to supply, by select and suitable instances, an illustration of 
the power and working of that religion which Jesus had died to 
establish. In this point of view the recitals in this book present 
a theme that is practically interesting to Christians in all ages of 
the church, and all places of the world; for they exhibit to us 
what influences guided the actions of those who laid the founda- 
tions of the church, and to whose authority all its members must 
defer—what courses they adopted for the extension of the chureh— 
what ordinances they appointed to be observed by those Christians 
who, under their auspices, associated together for mutual edifica- 
tion—and what difficulties, privations, and trials were to be ex- 
pected by those who should zealously exert themselves for the 
triumph of Christianity. We are thus taught, not by dogmatical 
statement, but by instructive narratives, under what sanctions 
Christianity appears in our world, what blessings she offers to man, 
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and by what means her influence is to be most extensively pro. 
moted, and the blessings she offers to be most widely and most 
fully enjoyed.’ * 

High and sacred then is the office of him who undertakes to ex. 
pound this opening page of the history of ‘ his body the church,’ 
written with His own hand. In effect, it is the continuation of 
his own official history, now that he had transferred himself from 
earth to heaven. The first five books of the Old Testament are 
occupied almost entirely with the origin, ordinances, and settlement 
of the Israelitish church; Moses is only spoken of incidentally as 
its instrumental founder. Of the first five books of the New Test- 
ament, the first four are devoted to the founder of the Christian 
church, and only the fifth relates to the church itself. In the 
former instance, the visible agent is only an appendage to the insti- 
tution; m the latter, the institution is only an appendage to the 
Divine founder. He is its alpha and omega. All its blessings 
come directly from his hand; its laws are the expressions and ex- 
pansion of his own character ; its vitality, the development of his 
indwelling life ; and its triumphs, the manifestations of his presence 
and power. Ina history which omits incomparably more than it 
records, some principle must be supposed in order to account for 
the special selection. Our conviction is, that the Divine principle 
which accounts for the selection of torso-like sketches and frag- 
mentary memoirs of which the Acts is composed, is that of con- 
tinuing, and, for the time, completing, the manifested life of Christ. 
In the Gospels he is seen living for the church; in the Acts, we 
behold him living in it, diffusing himself through it. The foun- 
tain of spiritual life, hitherto shut up comparatively in his own 
bosom, is now seen bursting forth and flowing abroad with an 
energy which sweeps before it every barrier of selfishness and sin; 
at once proclaiming the presence of the Divine, and placing the 
human in its proper state of dependence and trust. 

Among the necessary qualifications which Dr. Bennett has 
brought to the task of expounding this most important portion of 
the New Testament, one is the power of viewing and treating it as 
in organic connexion with the Gospels. In this light the inspired 
evangelist himself appears to have regarded his undertaking, when 
resuming the thread of the narrative with which his Gospel con- 
cludes, and which for a time had fallen from his hand, he opens 
the Acts with a sentence which ‘ goes back into the theme of the 
Gospels and forward into that of the Acts.’ And Dr. Bennett’s 
‘ Lectures on the History of Christ,’ and on the ‘ Preaching of 
Christ,’ prepared him to approach the task which he has here exe- 
euted as ‘a second part of the grand whole.’ Another qualification, 
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— the value of his exposition is enhanced, is that of his being 
able to give a literal rendering of the original. Important as an 

eal is from our authorised version to the Greek, in a competent 
elucidation of any portion of the New Testament, the Acts requires 
it more imperatively than any other. The following extract from 
Dr. Bennett’s Lectures demonstrates this, and at the same time 
illustrates his adequacy for the task :— 


‘« Therefore attend to yourselves and to all the flock in which the Holy 
Ghost hath placed you bishops to feed the church of the Lord, which he 
has purchased with his own blood.” Here you will perceive two departures 
from our authorised version of such magnitude as to deserve discussion. 
The persons, who in verse 17, are called elders, are now termed bishops, 
and the same interchange of appellations is found in other texts. The 
apostle reminds Titus, “I left thee in Crete, that thou shouldest ordain 
elders, if any be blameless ; for a bishop must be blameless.” Peter says, 
“the elders among you | exhort, who also are our elders; feed the flock of 
God, émoxorotvres, bishoping, or discharging the duties of bishops, not as 
lords over God's clergy,’ (the only text where xAjpos, clergy, occurs, though 
here signifying the people, not the ministers,) ‘“‘ but as examples to the 
flock, and when the chief shepherd,” dpxeroiuny, “ arch-shepherd,” or arch- 
bishop, “ Christ, the only shepherd of shepherds, shall appear, you shall 
receive a crown of glory that fadeth not away.” 

‘So clear is it that the Scriptures call the same officers indifferently, elders, 
or bishops, that the advocates of an opposite system, called episcopalian, 
concede the point, and plead only that the age immediately following ap- 
propriated the title of bishop to some one who presided over the others, 
that were simply called presbyters or elders. We deny that even this, 
which gives up Scripture, is true of the age next to the apostles. The 
mention of more than one presbyter-bishop at Ephesus, may have arisen 
from the prospect of persecution, which might fall first on the pastors, 
though the language of Scripture leads us to conclude that the ordinary 
rule was, one shepherd to the flock. The pastors must take heed first to 
themselves, for then they will best feed the flock. 

‘Translating émuxorovs, not “bishops,” which is the proper word, but 
“ overseers,” is mere partizanship, dealing deceitfully with the word of God. 
If it be said that the translators were not left at liberty, for the conceited, 
wicked, king James as the head of their church, commanded them to retain 
certain ecclesiastical terms; you might reply that here they have not re- 
tained, but strangely avoided, the term of office, “bishop.” For what 
reason but that the same persons had been previously called elders? 
In like manner where Peter had spoken of elders, our version renders 
émoxorrovvres, not “ exercising the office of bishop,” but “ taking the over- 
sight,” though where elders had not been mentioned, they never translate 
the word for “ bishop” by the English term overseer. But by this artifice 
in the text before us, what have they done? ‘They have banished bishops 
from the inspired history of the church; so that a man might say, “let the 
history of my church be like that of the church written by Luke, in which 
the very word ‘ bishop’ never occurs.” 

‘In this text, honestly translated, the bishops that appear are the pres- 
byters or elders who are pastors of the flock, and not some superiors over 
Preshytere, acting as shepherds of shepherds instead of feeding the sheep. 

sher, and the more moderate episcopalians, make the bishop a senior 
presbyter in the chair, primus inter pares ; but this and other texts make 
presbyter and bishop interchangeable terms for the same office. 
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_ ‘The next departure from our translation is the substitution of the word 
Lord, for.“ God hath purchased the church with his own blood.” 
blood of God,” or “ God's own blood,” would strike us as strange, and no 
according to Scripture, where we read of the blood of Christ, but not 4 
God. But since our translation was made, larger opportunities have been 
afforded and embraced, of collating the various manuscripts, the results of 
which, Griesbach, Scholz, and others have given in critical editions of the 
Greek Testament. The word “God” is unsupported by the best manu- 
scripts, or by any valid evidence; and I have adopted what I deem the 
genuine reading, “the church of the Lord, which he purchased with 
his own blood.” This is a question of facts, whether Luke recorded 
the word “God,” or “ Lord,” and must be decided by its own proper 
evidence irrespective of its bearing on doctrine; for we are to derive our 
doctrine from the text, not the text from the doctrine. The divinity 
of Christ cannot be proved to those who deny it from the word “God,” in 
this text, while there is so much evidence against its authenticity,—the 
oldest version, the Syriac Peshito, having the word “ Messiah,” or Christ, 
instead of God. 

‘But if the church is the Lord’s, who purchased it with his own blood, 
then he is God; for the church is the property, not of a mere man, but of 
God, as “the church of God” is a confessedly scriptural phrase, and God 
is said to have “ purchased his people, Israel.” But from a necessary 
piece of criticism, I turn to reflect on the mighty motive to watchfulness 
over ourselves and faithful care of the church which arises from the 
thrilling consideration that Christ purchased it to himself by his own blood. 
Woe to the man that injures it! “deliver us from blood-guiltiness, 0 God 
of our salvation, and our tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness.”’ 


-The genius of the Acts is historical. Dr. Bennett, therefore, 
instead of allowing the theological element to predominate in his 
exposition, has wisely occupied himself chiefly, not exclusively, with 
the illustration of the ecclesiastical; remarking that, ‘he who 
makes us better acquainted with the inspired history of the chureh, 
is the real expositor of the Acts.’ As a specimen of his exposition 
in this respect, and of the uses made of the subsequent history of 
the. church, we give the following :— 


«JT must now enter upon a theme at which I hinted on commencing the 
lecture. For this, which has been called the council of Jerusalem, hes 
been assumed as a model for what are called councils in the Christian 
church, and as the grand charter for Presbyterianism, or the government 
of the churches by presbyters, or pastors, gathered from several congrega- 
tions to issue authoritative decrees. I can see nothing but a voluntary 
reference from a newly-formed church, to the apostles, which would be 
equivalent to an a sh in our case, to the Scriptures, where the apostles 
“sit on thrones judging the twelve tribes of Israel.” If others than the 
apostles are appealed to here, they are not the collective body of the office; 
bearers of surrounding churches; but the elder disciples, and the whole 
church: of Jerusalem, who, as being under the immediate care of the 
apostles, were the fittest witnesses of the apostolic doctrine. For this was. 
the question to be decided: What is the true Christian doctrine of the. 
obligation of Gentile converts to keep the law which Moses gave to the 
Jews? The false brethren said, ‘‘ Except they kept the law, they could not, 
be saved.” Paul and Barnabas said they would be saved “ by faith in, 
Christ, without the deeds of the law.” As the false teachers came from 
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Jaden, it was determined to send to the apostles, who were there. They 
decided that the doctrine of Paul and Barnabas was true; and the elders 
and all the brethren concurred, and sent two of their number to declare 
this verbally to the Gentiles. By what magic have men evoked, from this 
mneeting, the Divine authority of Kirk-sessions, Presbyteries, Synods, and 
General Assemblies? On the part of those at Antioch, this was a voluntary 
appeal, to ascertain a fact, Paul's agreement with the other apostles, If we 
are called to imitate them, we ask, Where are the apostles to whom we may 
appeal? And do they, who urge this example, themselves imitate it, by 
uniting with them the whole church, where the synod is held, and by 
issuing decrees in their name? As far as this extraordinary affair can be 
made arule in ordinary cases, it a opp ep no more, than that a single church, 
when agitated with disputes, would do well to ask counsel of another, whose 
longer standing may have furnished it with better information. 
~*There were no representatives of the other churches in Judea sent to 
Jerusalem. I have said nothing of other systems beside the Presbyterian ; 
but any government by officers without the church, or body of the faithful, 
in vain seeks support from this chapter. Some have impiously assumed 
the right to adopt the style of the apostolic letter, and say, “ It seemed good 
to the Holy Ghost and to us.” But let him that claims the rights of an 
apostle, show his inspiration by miracles. With all their profane mimicry, 
can they suy, “The apostles, and elders, and brethren, send greeting?” As 
to what are called general councils, they are mockeries; and in the last, 
fifty, out of thousands called bishops in the earta, fifty decided a question of 
importance ; while these were mere puppets moved as the Pope pulled the 
strings. Very early, Gregory Nazianzen complained that no council had a 
good result. That of Trent was intended, by the original movers, for 
reformation ; but by the artifices of the Popes, completed the apostasy. 
Who will see another general council ” re 
~ In justification of the historical method of expounding the Acts; 
if justification were necessary, we might suggest whether, in the 
event of the Straussian school ever obtaining a footing in this 
country, the way for it will not have been prepared partly by those 
who are accustomed to make little other use of the facts of Scripture 
than to spiritualize them? Whether they who treat the facts of 
Seripture as of little or no historical importance, whatever other 
use they may make of them, are not, in a literary point of view, 
the legitimate precursors of those who regard these fundamental 
facts as myths? One quotation more we must give on a subject 
not likely soon to lose its interest. 


‘The church, doubtless, assembled under its own pastor or bishop, and 
other officers ; for though this is not recorded, it is hinted in the Epistle to 
the Romans, where Paul (chap. xii. 6—8) alludes to their teachers and 
déacons. But a remarkable reserve prevails, with regard to the church of 
Rome and its officers, both in this chapter and in the Epistle to the 
Romans. Was it not ominous? designed as a caveat inst the abuse of 
ecclesiastical affairs and officers in that city? Of Paul's being bishop of 
the church at Rome there is not the most distant hint given by Luke here, 


or by the apostle elsewhere; and the notion is the offspring, either of 


ignorance most pitiable, or of priestly imposition most censurable. The 
tee are never called-bishops ; for they held a higher office incompatible 
th that of bishop or pastor. Apostle signifies one “Sent forth” into the 
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wide world, on whom devolved “the care of all the churches;” while the 
bishop was the shepherd on whom devolved the care of that one “ flock. in 
which the Holy Ghost made him overseer.” Again I say, to call an apostle 
the bishop of a church, was such a left-handed compliment as it would be to 
call the king of a nation the mayor of a town. 

‘Had any apostle been bishop of the church at Rome, unquestionably it 
was Paul; for the apostle of the Gentiles was now in the centre of the 
Gentile world. But strange to tell, Peter also, and Peter chiefly, has been 
paraded as bishop at Rome. Had he been there, he would have been out 
of his diocese, except among the Jews who sojourned there; for he was 
the apostle—not of the Gentiles, which was Pan's office, but of the Jews, 
The two apostles shook hands and parted; agreeing, that “ the Gospel. of 
the uncircumcision was committed to me,” says Paul, “ as the Gospel of the 
circumcision was to Peter; James, Cephas, and John, who seemed to be 
pillars, seeing the grace given to me, they gave to me and Barnabas, the 
right hand-of fellowship: that we should go to the Gentiles, and they to 
the circumcision.” Accordingly, the last time Peter was seen in this 
history, he was pursuing his vocation to the twelve tribes, “ scattered 
abroad through Cappadocia, Asia, and Bithynia.” At the very time he is 
said to have come to Rome, and been bishop there five and twenty years, 
we can show from the Scriptures, that he was elsewhere. 

‘Nor is it recorded in Seripture that he ever was at Rome. Numerous 
circumstances make it incredible that he had been there up to the time of 
which these concluding verses of the Acts speak. Paul had, a few years 
before, written a letter to the Romans, saluting many distinguished persons 
by name, and no mention is made of Peter. Can we, then, suppose he was 
there? Paul gave this reason for longing to see them, “that he might 
impart to them some spiritual gift,’ which none but the apostles could 
eommunicate. Can we suppose that Peter had been there for years, and 
had not made use of his apostolic powers? Paul arrives at Rome, and the 
Christians come out to meet him; but not a word is said then, or durin 
the two years he spent there, of Peter. Can we suppose he was there? 
Numerous letters were written from Rome, by Paul to the churches; but 
not one of them contains a salutation from Peter. Can we suppose that he 
was there ? 

‘I begin to feel as though I had changed places with those who are so 
loud in their magniloquent laudations of Bishop Peter. For I am ready 
to exclaim, What! was he such a nonentity, that his coming to Rome was 
so unimportant, that of this the Divine oracles are dumb; while Paul’s 
voyage and journey thither form the most conspicuous portion of the 
inspired ecclesiastical history? Peter there—five and twenty years there— 
and the Holy Spirit say not one word of it! But Paul’s two years there 
are recorded, as the grand finale of the inspired story of the church, that it 
may rest upon our minds as a memorable fact, with which nothing else shall 
interfere! The world is filled with Paul’s letters from Rome; but it never 
hears a word from Peter, except from the churches at Babylon! Verily 
Peter may say to the Romans, “Save me from my friends.” 

‘When I said that it does not appear from the Scriptures, that Peter was 
at Rome, it is to impress you with the conviction that the figment of his 
being bishop there, having made the pope bishop of the world, is utterly 
incredible to all those who reverence the Scriptures, whose authority is es- 
sential to sanction a doctrine of so mighty moment, but of which they know 
nothing. I have, however, asserted nothing concerning Peter's suffering 
martyrdom at Rome, which is just barely possible. He may, after the close 
of the Acts, have been brought to Rome, as Ignatius was, “to die.” When 
there, if he ever was, like Paul, he was an apostle, whose diocese was not & 
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diureh, ‘but the world; though unlike Paul, he was not among those who 


were his special province, which was the circumcision. 

°' But, as if afraid that the episcopate of Peter, at Rome, would not obtain 
credit, for want of scriptural evidence, popes, thinking it safe to have ‘“ two 
strings to their bow,” associated with him, Paul. ‘Two apostles, bishops 
at the same time, of one church! A stranger might naturally ask, ure there 
then, two popes at once? At this a votary of Rome would start with horror. 
For popes, like kings, admit no partners to their throne, though they have 
given to Peter a coadjutor, bishop Paul. But, for some ages, Europe was 
eonvulsed with strife, because there were two popes; one at Rome, the other 
at‘Avignon; each cursing the other as anti-pope. Why could they not have 
agreed that one should be successor to Peter, and the other to Paul? Why 
not parade this as a sign of their apostolicity; Peter and Paul together 
again at Rome ? 

‘But, while the Christian church went on under its former guides, whose 
names, like those at Ephesus, and other churches, are never mentioned; it 
should not be unknown, that the whole notion of an apostolic see, accord- 
ing to the highest antiquity is violated by the papacy at Rome, for the 
ancients by an apostolic see understood a church that was founded by the 
personal labours of an apostle, such as the church at Philippi. 

‘But that Paul did not found the church at Rome, is certain; for he had 
never seen it when he wrote the Epistle to the Romans; and that Peter 
did not, is as certain ; for he was engaged in Syria till near the time when 
Aquila and Priscilla, members of that church, were driven from Rome by 
Claudius. ‘The “strangers from Rome,” who were at Jerusalem at the 
day of Pentecost, seem to have carried the first glad tidings of the gospel to 
Rome ; and, therefore, it was no apostolic see, even if Peter and Paul, on a 
visit, presided there ; for thus apostles did, at many places which are never 
called apostolic sees. 

‘It may naturally be asked, What gave birth to the notion of the ecclesias- 
tical supremacy of the city? When Constantinople was built by the first 

hristian emperor, and made a new Rome, its bishop fancied he ought to 
rule; but as Peter was called the prince of the apostles, it was thought to 
be a good plea for retaining the superiority at Rome. But enough of this 


mystery of iniquity.’ 

Were we required to characterise this exposition by what it is, 
rather than by what it is not, we should say that it is distinguished, 
generally speaking, by an ingenious and happy grouping of the 
very various subjects frequently brought together by the sacred 
historian in the same paragraph. ‘The most apposite texts of 
Scripture appear to flow quietly and copiously in the current of his 
thoughts; while, here and there, his page is a sacred mosaic, richly 
inlaid with choice bits of Scripture phraseology. The attention is 
constantly kept alive by the vivacity of the style, the sudden intro- 
duction of a new view of the subject, the unexpected reference to 
some of its collateral bearings, or by antitheses, which often remind 
us of bishop Hall. The discussive parts exhibit that self-possession, 
and that mastery of the subject, which can only belong to a mind 
familiar with the ground, ever ready, and full to overflowing. The 
practical appeals are pungent and impressive. We could have 
wished that, in order to completeness, the lecturer had given the 


chronology of the Acts; and had appended to the volume a table 
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of contents. As a popular exposition, we pronounce it to bea 
valuable addition to our sacred literature. The appendix, consist. 
ing chiefly of an analysis of the Apocalypse, regarded as a prophetic 
sketch of Christian history to the end of time, reminds us that 
the venerable expositor has here completed a course of exposition, 
beginning with the life of our Lord, and extending to the con- 
summation of all things. We sincerely congratulate him and his 
readers that he has been enabled to accomplish a task, pleasant, 


we doubt not, to himself, and highly calculated to instruct and 
benefit them. 


MISCELLANIES—CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL. 
I. 
Execeticas, REMARKS oN 1 Joun 11. 2. 
*"Ayamnrol, viv Téxva eopev, Kai epavep@On Ti eodpeba’ 
Gre havepw7, Sporn aire Gre abroy éor.— 
‘ Beloved, now are we the sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what we 


shall be; but we know that when he shall appear we shall be like him, for 
we shall see him as he is. —Authorised Version. 


Tue object of these remarks is to show the connexion and the 
relation between the last two members of the above passage— 


“We shall be like him; for we shall see him as he is.’ To this 
clause there have been several different interpretations given. One, 
and perhaps the most generally received, is, that the clear view of 
Christ on the day of his appearing will change the saints into his 
moral image. Dr. Doddridge paraphrases this passage thus :— 
‘We shall have so clear and distinct a view and discernment of 
him, as shall transform us into his image, even the image of his 
holiness, the brightest and most illustrious of the various glories 
with which he is invested.’ But it appears to the writer, that this 
cannot be a correct interpretation. For the sentiment expressed 
appears to be this,—that a moral likeness to Christ is necessary to 
the perfect appreciation of his moral glory. ‘ Behold what man- 
ner of love the Father has bestowed upon us, that we should be 
called children of God. Therefore the world knoweth us not, be- 
cause it knew him not’ But why did not the world know Christ? 
Because it was not morally like him. ‘ He was in the world, and 
the world was made by him, and the world knew him not.’ (John 
i. 10.) As if it were said, He came among men whom he had 
created, and whose first father was made in his image, but they 
knew him not, because the image of God had been obliterated 
from their mind. It was the clearest evidence of the depravity of 
men when Jesus Christ came upon the earth, that they did not 
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know him who is ‘ the brightness of the Father’s glory, and the 
express image of his person.’ That the world does not know or 
rightly appreciate the character of true Christians is to be traced 
to the same source, namely,—the sinful mind. ‘ Therefore the 
world knoweth us not, because it knew him not.’ True Christians 
are ‘ begotten of God, —* created anew’ in his image, and there- 
fore they are unknown to the world, even as the Son of God was 
unknown. In the sixth verse also the apostle shows that only those 
who are like Christ can see him and know him. ‘ Whosoever sin- 
neth, he says, ‘ hath not seen him, neither known him.’ Hence 
we learn, that in proportion as we are like Christ in holiness, we 
are able to appreciate his character and glory, so that it is an evi- 
dent proof that the saints will be like Christ in holiness when he 
appears, for they will see him as he is. It would appear, therefore, 
that drt adrov éort, ‘ for we shall see him as he is,’ 
does not express the cause of our being like Christ, but the proof 
of it. ‘ Beloved, now are we children of God, and it doth not yet 
appear what we shall be;’ that is in condition, station, engage- 
ments, &c. ; ‘ but we know that when he appeareth we shall be 
like him’—in holiness—‘ because we shall see him as he is, — 
because we shall be able rightly to appreciate his character,—and 
‘ shall know even as we are known.’ 

Another interpretation which is given to the passage under 
discussion is the following :—‘ It doth not yet appear what we shall 
be,—in condition and circumstances—‘ but we know that when 
he shall appear we shall be like him,’—in external condition,—‘ for 
we shall see him as he is.’ Although it is admitted that dporor 
ait@ éodpye0a,— we shall be like him,’ may refer as well to a 
resemblance in condition as in character, yet it is difficult, adopt- 
ing the former construction, to perceive its relation to the sueceed- 
ing member of the sentence, dre airdv for 
we shall see him as he is.’ Our seeing Christ as he is, in respect 
to his external glory, will certainly not be the cause of our being 
like him in external condition; nor does it appear to be a proof 
that we shall be like him in this respect ; for on the day of Christ’s 
appearing will not the wicked behold the external glory of Christ 
as well as the righteous? ‘ Behold he cometh in clouds, and 
every eye shall see him;? but the righteous only,—those who 
- like Christ,—will see him, who is glorious in holiness, as 

is. 

‘The best commentary,’ says Dr. Paley, ‘ upon this last sen- 
tence of St. John’s text,’—(when he shall appear we shill be like 
him,)—may be drawn from the words of St. Paul. His words 
state the same proposition more fully when he tells us, (Phil. iii. 
21,) “ that Christ shall change our vile body, that it may be like 
his glorious body.” But what is the relation between our seeing 
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Christ as he is, and such a change as St. Paul refers to? Ig jg 
possible that Dr. Paley himself did not see the connexion, at’ any 
rate he does not even allude to the last member of the sentence. 
(for we shall see him as he is)—although it is quoted in the text at 
the head of his discourse. Besides, the great object of the apostle 
appears to be, to urge believers to the pursuit of personal holiness, 
‘ Every one that doeth righteousness,’ says the apostle, ‘is born — 
of him.’ ‘ Behold what manner of love the Father has bestowed 
upon us, that we should be called children of God,’ for that, the 
apostle teaches, is the title which the righteous obtain for their 
likeness to God, whereas before they were designated ‘children of 
darkness,’ ‘children of Satan,’ for their likeness to the evil one. 
‘ Therefore the world knoweth us not, because it knew him not’ 
‘ Beloved, now are we children of God, and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, but we know that when he shall appear we shall 
be like him, since we shall see him as he is. And every one that 
hath this hope in him purifieth himself, even as he is pure ;’—that 
is, every one that hath in him the hope of being lke Christ in 
holiness, and seeing him as he is, prepares for the fruition of that 
hope by ‘ purifying himself even as he is pure.’ For since only 
those who are like Christ can appreciate his moral glory, and enjoy 
the contemplation of it, the most powerful motive is presented to 
the Christian to the attainment of perfect purity of heart. Sinee, 
in-order to see Christ as he is, it is necessary that we look through 
a perfectly pure medium, it is the work of a good man to purify 
his heart, since that is the only medium of moral and spiritual 
discernment. H. 


Il. 


WHAT SENSE SHOULD BE ATTACHED TO advvatos AS IT 18 USED IN 
. HEBREWS Vi. 4? 


Ir must either have the meaning of absolute impossibility or of 
great difficulty. But which of these two senses is the right one? 
Before attempting to answer this question we should be certain 
as to what class of persons is described in the fourth and 
fifth verses of the chapter. They must either be Christians, or 
persons not really converted. If they are the latter, then the sense 
of absolute impossibility cannot, in accordance with truth, be 
attached to dddvaros as it is employed in the verse marked in the 
heading of this article. For have no grievous backsliders ever 
been reclaimed? If they are the former, then it is possible for 
true Christians so to fall away as to be lost for ever. Otherwise, 
the words that ‘it is impossible to renew them again to repentance,’ 
are destitute of force and even of meaning. How to hold, consist- 
ently with the doctrine of the perseverance of the saints, and at 
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_ the same time believe that ‘it is impossible to renew’ CHRISTIANS 

‘again to repentance’ when once they have apostatised from the 
faith, we know not. But substitute the sense of great difficulty 
for absolute impossibility to d3évaros, and then the doctrine of 
the perseverance of the saints is left untouched. We by no means 
suggest this for the sake of maintaining that doctrine. Truth, in 
our humble opinion, demands the change of meaning we have 
proposed to ddvvaros in the connexion in which it is employed in 
the passage of Scripture now under consideration. There are facts 
in the history of the church to show that backsliding Christians 
can be, and have been, reclaimed. And unhappily, there are facts 
too, which prove that a person may for years possess the graces of 
the Holy Spirit, and after all so apostatise, as never on this side 
the grave to be brought to repentance again. If the sacred writer 
refer to sucu cases, then ddvvaros, in the sense of absolute impos- 
sibility, is applicable only to such special cases, and would rather 
mean moral certainty of destruction than physical impossibility of 
restoration. Indeed the word is used in reference to a very special class 
of persons—namely, to those who were endowed with super-natural 
gifts as well as with Divine graces, and who are supposed to fall 
away. To reclaim such from their apostacy may be so difficult a 
matter, as very naturally to lead one to make use of the strong 
term ddvvaros, in order the more forcibly to describe the awful dan- 
ger to which such apostates would expose themselves. Thus showing 
that, the higher a person’s spiritual attainments are, the greater 
number of Divine honours he possesses; and the richer his expe- 
rience of celestial joys is, the more difficult it will be to restore him 
to his former position of moral dignity and safety, should he once 
fall from it. If this is a correct sentiment, how tremendous is the 
fall of apostate angels! And how fearful must be ¢heir doom ! 

Does not the exceeding difficulty there is in restoring Christian 
backsliders to the paths of life and peace, suggest a lesson of 
solemn admonition to all saints on the earth, but especially to those 
persons who are standing with blindfolded eyes on the brink of the 
ruinous precipice which they have made for themselves, to fall over 
into the gulf of death beneath, by rejecting, or by explaining 
away the vital doctrines of the Gospel ? 

Religious apostacy is a serious and an awful thing. And those 
who are the subjects of it and who trifle with it, madly sport in 
full view of the yawning pit of eternal perdition, into which they 
are certainly falling with ever-increasing velocity ! 
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Ill. 


TO THE EDITORS. 


Wit you allow me to add a few words to the short paper on 
Phil. ii. 6, which you were pleased to insert in the number of your 
Review for the present month ? (January.) 

Having occasion to refer to Pearson’s work on the Creed this 
morning, I found his note upon the phrase 70 eivar toa Oc@ dis. 
cussed in that paper, in which he supports the interpretation of 
this clause usually given, but which, after Whitby, I have ventured 
to reject. Had I remembered this note of Pearson’s at the time, 
I would have considered it in my former brief discussion, for no 
criticism or even opinion of that great divine can be disregarded or 
lightly set aside. 

It will not, however, I think, be either a long or difficult task to 
show that, in the present instance, he has not merely produced no 
evidence which can prove the justness of the interpretation which 
he advocates, but that the evidence he has produced goes to esta- 
blish the very interpretation against which he contends. 

The note to which I refer will be found in that part of his dis- 
courses on the Creed, in which he is considering the words His 
only Son, (Article 1.) It will be seen in that note, that the 
Bishop first alleges the authority of three Latin fathers, Tertullian, 
Cyprian, and Leporius, neither of whom, however, in matters 
of Scripture criticism, is entitled to much, if any, deference, 
while the expression used by the first can scarcely be consi- 
dered very decisive of his meaning. We must remember, too, 
that the phrase 10 civa: ica, (as explained in my paper,) has no 
counterpart phrase in Latin, and could only be exactly expressed 
by a periphrasis. It is one of those forms of speech expressive of 
nice shades of meaning, which, both as words and phrases, are so 
frequent in the language of the subtle and speculative Greeks, and 
so rare in that of the downright and practical Latins. If we give 
due weight to these considerations, we shall scarcely, I think, be 
inclined to allow any force to the fact that Cyprian and Leporius 
have rendered 16 toa by esse equalis. 

‘The Bishop next asserts, that tcov and iva are used indifferently 
by the Greeks. True, but not icos and ica, precisely because ioov 
isian adverb like ica, whereas icos is an adjective. “loos = par or 
equalis, tcov or toa = pariter or aqualiter.—In fact, it is not quite 
correct to say that tcov and ica are used indifferently, tvor (adv.) 
may be always put for ica (adv.,) but toca surely may not always 
be put for icov, adjective ; and yet this last is the only point which 
can help the Bishop’s argument. The very examples which he 
adduces ‘make against his position. He quotes from Pindar— 
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*Ioov 5é vixrevow 
"loa Sev 

ov €xovres, arrovéarepov 
Eo vepovrat Biorov. 


But surely it is plain that here both tvov and toa are used ad- 
yerbially, not as qualifying cov but éxovres. How in fact can toa 
be construed with Gdvov? The following is, I suppose, a suffi- 
ciently literal version of the passage, which shall thus speak for 
itself— 

‘But ever equally by night 
And equally by day 
The good possess the sweet sunlight, 
Passing in bliss their toilless life away.’ 
His next example is from the Odyssey, O. 519— 


7 
Tov viv ica 


Here he asserts that ica is not an adverb, but that with Oe@ it 
is equivalent to a noun, or to the adjective iod@cov preceded by as. 
The second part of the assertion may be true, and still it will not 
the less remain a certain truth that toa here is itself an adverb. 
If not, what is it? Canit be either a noun-adjective or noun-sub- 
stantive, (as the grammarians of Pearson’s day used to speak,) when 
it is so out of concord with the rév? The construction of this line is 
most obviously the same as of the passage from the Iliad which I 
cited in my paper, and of the numerous passages in the LXX., 
where ta occurs, quoted or referred to, both by Whitby and by 
Pearson himself, in this very note; for the latter himself, be it 
observed, admits most fully, and shows most evidently, that ‘ica 
by itself, ofttimes signifieth no more than instar,’ which anomalous 
word in ‘ Latin,’ whether properly a noun indeclinable or not, is 
constantly used as an adverb. The verse quoted may be literally 
(if not elegantly) rendered in ‘ Latin’ ‘ Zd/wm nune Ithacenses instar 
Dei aspectant.’ 

The Bishop considers that ‘the strength of his interpretation 
lies in the verb-substantive rd eivat.’? But surely this is not of 
itself sufficient to establish this interpretation against unanimously 
opposing evidence. Besides, it was shown in my paper that the 
very weakness and not the strength of the Bishop’s interpretation 
lies in that substantive-verb, for if the phrase in question is made 
to refer, as the Bishop would have it, to Christ’s essential equality 
with God, the whole clause becomes a mere repetition of the one 
preceding it. 

As for the tca Oe@ trdpxet of Dionysius, it seems clear to me 
that we must translate this ‘subsists as God.’ 

This is the Bishop’s whole case. 


ldxwBos 6 Iwdvvov. 
January 28, 1847. 
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I. Reuicious state or Portucat.—The Rev. Dr. Baird, of America, 
after several months’ journeying in Europe, has returned to his native land. 
Our readers have been indebted to his letters for several interesting 
glimpses of continental society in its religious aspects. We give some 
closing extracts in reference to the Portuguese. 

‘ Lisbon fully comes up to the idea I had formed of it—as to its singular 
position on a number of high hills and intervening valleys and ravines, the 
narrowness and steepness of the streets, the height of the houses, &c. &e, 
It is by far the greatest city in the Peninsula. 

‘The Portuguese— at least the higher classes—are much more enlightened 
on the subject of religious liberty, of which [ shall in a moment give you 
some proof—than are most Roman Catholics of the continent. This has 
been brought about by their frequent intercourse with England and other 
Protestant countries. Much might be done to distribute the Holy Serip- 
tures and religious tracts in Portugal, and especially here in Lisbon, if the 
work were prosecuted by the proper instrumentality. The Portuguese are 
a less sanguinary people than their neighbours, the Spaniards, as is shown 
in the manner in which they conduct their bull fights, and in many other 
things. 

‘I am happy to say that some means of grace exist in this city, especially 
for the use of foreigners. There is an English Episcopal chapel, in con- 
nection with the Embassy, which is attended by a goodly number of people, 
some of whom are zealous Christians.. There is a German service, con- 
ducted by a worthy preacher, for the benefit of the Germans and Swiss who 
reside here. And lastly, I have to say that there is a Protestant service in 
Portuguese, conducted by a converted Roman Catholic priest. 1t is held 
privately, but its existence must be known to the government. It is 
attended by many persons from time to time, who desire to know what the 
Protestant faith is. These things are encouraging. 

‘ There ought to be a good chaplain stationed here, to preach to English and 
American seamen, of whom there are almost always more or less, and to do 
good by conversation and in many other ways, among the native population. 
A good man, of the right sort as to piety, zeal, and prudence, would do much 
oy here—in a quiet way, it may be, but not the less effective for that. 

ut when will the Protestant churches of Great Britain and America begin 
to see the importance of carrying the gospel into Papal countries, and be 
disposed to avail themselves of every opening for doing so? Alas! I can- 
not answer that question. [ fear that that day is not very near.’ 


II. Britisa Orcanization oF THE — The 
Southern Divisional Committee has been giving its attention to the organ- 
ising of Sub-Divisional Committees in the Metropolis, and in Hertfordshire, 
Norfolk, Suffolk, Sussex, and the Chanvel Islands. 

‘ Meetings of the North-Western Division have been held at Manchester 
and Liverpool; and Sub-Committees have been appointed for the admission 
of members, on the subject of finance, and to draw up instructions for the 
practical working of the Organization. 

‘As the collection of information with regard to the desecration of the 
Lord's Day, has been remitted to this Divisional Committee, a number of 
gentlemen have been selected for the purpose of gathering together facts and 
suggestions, bearing on the subject, with the view of assisting the Committee 
in preparing a report upon it. Provision also has been made by the 
appointment of a Sub-Committee, for corresponding with the Committees 
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of the Southern and Scottish Divisions, with reference to the subjects of 
Infidelity and Popery, respectively referred to those Committees-by the 
Conference of the British Organization. 

‘Sub-Divisional Committees have been originated for many places in this 
District. 
~*The Midland Division have assembled in Birmingham, chosen. their 
officers, and appointed their Sub-Committee. They have formed Sub-Divi- 
sional Committees for Birmingham, Lincoln, Stafford, Nottingham, and 
Shrewsbury. 

The South-Western Division has also met, and made similar arrange- 
ments. Sub-Divisional Committees have been appointed for Cheltenham, 
Stroud, Bath, and Bristol. 

. ‘The Northern Division has held its meeting at Leeds. In connexion 
with its sittings for business, there were two public meetings, on successive 
evenings, for the purpose of expounding and advocating the principles of 
the Alliance. They were largely attended by ministers and others, of every 
Evangelical denomination; and nothing, says the Leeds Mercwry, can be 
conceived more liberal, more elevated, or evincing a warmer spirit of Chris- 
tian affection and union, than the speeches delivered on the occasion. The 
impression produced was very great, and the peculiar circumstances of 
Leeds render such a striking exhibition of the real Unity of the Church of 
Christ, as these meetings presented, highly seasonable.’ 


III. ConcrecationaL — Settlements. — The Rey. A. 
Fraser, late of Colchester, has accepted a unanimous invitation to be the 
pastor of the church in Nile Street, Glasgow, and has entered on his new 
sphere of labour. The Rev. George Thomson, late of Dumfermline, has ae- 
cepted a call from the church in Blackfriars Street, Aberdeen.. The Rev. 
G. W. Conder, late of High Wycombe, has succeeded to the pastorate at 
Ryde, vacant by the death of the Rev. T. S. Guyer. The Rev. D. Anthony, 
late of Homerton College, has been appointed pastor of the Independent 
Church, Tenby. 

London-road Chapel, Derby— The Rev. Wm. Fairbrother, late of the 
London Missionary Society, and formerly of Spring-hill College, has 
accepted a unanimous invitation from the church connected with this 
place of worship to become their pastor, and will enter on the duties of his 
office on the first Lord’s-day in March. 

Noble Chapel Debt Effort —The eight Cougregational churches in Liver- 
pool have succeeded in liquidating the whole of their chapel debts, and are 
now, in the full sense of the term, free churches. The effort was a joint 
one, and, encouraged by its success, the same body are about to raise finds 
for erecting a number of new chapels, to meet the increasing wants of the 
town. 

Ireland —The Congregational Churches of England have collected nearly 
ten thousand pounds jor the relief of distress in Ireland. A deputation 
from this body is now in the sister country, distributing the bounty of 
the churches. 

Congregational Union.—We have pleasure in announcing that the Rey. 
Dr. Hamilton, of Leeds, will be the chairman of the next Annual Assembly 
of the Congregational Union. 

The pastors and churches in York have, with much cordiality, agreed 
to the proposal that the Autumnal Meeting of the Union should be held 
in their city, next October. 


IV. GovernmentaL Epucation.—The speech of Lord Lansdowne on 
ahis subject gave no adequate idea of the extensive changes in the educa- 
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tional institutions of the country, contemplated by the minutes in councif 
more recently published. As the plan comes to be understood, it hag 
awakened considerable apprehension as to its probable influence on the 
liberty of the country, and led to the commencement of a decided opposi- 
tion. The Congregational Board of Ministers in and about London, met, 
in large numbers, on Monday, the 22nd February, and adjourned, after 4 
long debate, for further discussion of the subject, and to take action upon 
it. The Dissenting Deputies are about to meet on the same question, and the 
constituents of the Congregational Board of Education. The result of these 
meetings will probably be a determination to offer the most energetic 
opposition to the measure. 


V. Rextcion 1n Bonemia.—In this interesting country, where the Refor: 
mation was quenched in blood, the deepest darkness still prevails. Dr, 
Baird says,—‘ There are not more than 90,000 Protestants in all Bohemia 
at present, it is estimated, among a population of more than four millions 
of souls. The number of pastors is fifty-four, of whom almost all are 
Rationalists! I am not able to say that the truth is making much progress 
in this country. The influence of Romanism is overwhelming. 

‘Romanism is not only powerful, it is even fanatical in Bohemia, and 
especially in Prague. The number of Roman Catholic churches here is 
thirty-seven ; there are also nine synagogues, and two Protestant churches, 
in one of which the service is conducted in the German language, and in 
the other in Bohemian, which is still spoken by the common people. This 
language is Sclavonic in its origin, and the people have many of the cha- 
racteristics of the Sclavonians—one of which is an inveterate dislike of the 
German, or Teutonic race. 

‘T attended Divine service in one of the Protestant churches, and was 
pleased to see so many people present. The preacher is a young man, who 
speaks German well, and is probably a native of some part of Germany. 
His discourse was a moral essay, and good enough as such; but it was 
wholly devoid of the great principles of the Gospel.’ 


VI. General INTELLIGENCE.—We are gratified to learn that slavery is 
approaching its extinction in Peru. The 152nd article of the constitution 
declares that no one shall be born a slave in the republic, and extends this 
provision back to 1820. Consequently, for the last twenty-six years, all 
have been born free. ‘The constitution also declares, that every slave im- 
ported from other countries shall be free the moment he touches the soil of 
Peru; and it deprives of citizenship any one who shall engage in this traffic. 
This provision of the constitution has been enforced with more energy, 
perhaps, than any other. No aspirant or usurper has dared to trample onit. 

A letter from Jerusalem says:—‘The Jews in this city are greatly 
alarmed at the progress of Christianity, which is secretly spreading amongst 
them, almost from house to house; they, therefore, use all the means in 
their power to stop it. Secret tribunals are formed, whose business it is to 
search after those who read Christian books, or who visit our houses. Not 
satisfied with that, they have recently issued two commandments against 
the missionaries, against the hospital, and against all who are in connec- 
tion with us.’ 

The New Pope continues to occupy, to a considerable extent, the atten- 
tion of the public. His political amnesty, and announcement of intended 
railroad plans, postal reforms, tariff regulations, &c., have been hailed with 
extravagant applause, and have filled them with the most lively and wou- 
derful expectations. On the tyranny, corruption, and misgovernment, which 


must have, for a long time, been attendant on the rule of the ‘successors - 
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of St. Peter, when boons so apparently trifling as these occasion such out- 
bursts of gratitude, we need not dwell; nor need we say that these changes 
notwithstanding, we believe the present pope will on more important mat 
ters act precisely as his predecessors have acted—the intolerant and relent 
less enemy of the truth, and of all who maintain or seek to promote it. We 

reeive that our American friends, hearing much from Papists there of the 
Fiberality of his Holiness, have resolved on despatching to Rome a body of 
colporteurs, with a large store of Bibles and tracts for gratuitous distribu- 
tion. This will sufficiently and speedily test the sincerity and depth of the 
pretensions which he makes, or which his friends make for him. It he 
permit this—if he permit the colporteurs to land and pursue their labours 
in peace, and not in prison, his friends will have some cause to boast of 
him; and the pope, if not popery, may be said to have changed. But hear 
Pope Pius himself: he will do no such thing. In his first encyclical letter, 
lately issued, he shows, on the point of Bible translation and circulation, 
all the darkness and intolerance of his predecessors. 

The Pope in the Pulpit.—On the 13th instant, there was a great concourse 
in the church of Sant’ Andrea della Valle, to hear a sermon by the Padre 
Ventura, the most eloquent of Roman orators. But a taller and more ma- 
jestic figure was seen making for the pulpit; it was the pope, who ascended 
the rostrum and preached a sermon; the first time that any occupant of 
St. Peter’s chair has done so for three hundred years. The pope went 
with the utmost simplicity and manly good sense into the details of prac- 
tical improvements which he desired to see carried out in the individual 
conduct of his hearers ; touching on most of the popular vices, and urging 
with all the fervour of the ancient homilies a thorough moral reform in his 
auditory. This scene was totally unexpected, and created the most lively 
impressions of affection and reverence for the sovereign pontiff—Daily News. 


X. 
CRITICAL NOTICES. 

I. Meditationes Hebraice: or, An Exposition of the Epistle of St. Paul to 
the Hebrews; in a Series of Lectures. By the Rev. Wiu.i1am Tart, 
Incumbent of Holy Trinity Church, Wakefield. 2 vols. Seeley and Co. 
London, 1845. 

In a somewhat elaborate introduction to these volumes, their author has 
battled manfully and successfully with Romanism and Antinomianism, with 
Puseyism and Unitarianism ; contending for a middle and safe path of truth 
between the extremes they represent, and has thereby indicated the princi- 
pee on which his entire exposition of this most important epistle is con- 

ucted. Of these principles we cordially approve, and believe that in their 
absence there could be no satisfactory comment offered of this portion of 

Sacred Scripture, which has been appropriately termed ‘ the book of Leviti- 

cus, according to St. Paul.’ The most ridiculous and unfounded conceits 

have frequently been built upon detached fragments of this epistle, and 
analogies have as often been instituted between the Mosaic and Christian 
dispensation which have not the slightest scriptural warrant. On this point 

Mr. Tait well says :-— 

‘There is an abuse of the institutions of Moses as well as a reverent use 
of them. To return to them in the lette:—to copy their pattern, is a gross 
and most heinous abuse. What suited the external and shadowy dispensa- 
tion of Moses, is for that very reason unsuited to a dispensation of spiritual 
realities; and is, therefore, nowhere in the New Testament commanded. 
The Mosaic dispensation commenced with a gorgeous tabernacle, and a 
priesthood glittering in gems of gold and silver ; that edifice was reared up 
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and provided with its furniture; God descended into it, and filled it with 
his glory. ‘The Christian dispensation commenced in an-upper room, such 
an apartment as poor fishermen, whose best robe was the fisherman’s 

were able to hire for their use ; upon these humble men, assembled in this 
humble retreat, the Holy Ghost descended. This is, indeed, no argument 
for God's people assembling now in upper rooms to worship Him, or for his 
ministers conducting that worship without seemly attire ; but it proves 
most emphatically that clerical robes and ecclesiastical architecture form no 
part of the Christian dispensation.’ Introduction, p. 25. 

The lectures before us, while embodying sound evangelical opinions, are 
not to any extent polemical, but are rather practical and devotional. 
were delivered as sabbath-day discourses to the author’s former charge, and 
wisely repeated in his present cure. It is to be regretted that Mr. Tait did 
not more fully avail himself of the labours of other writers in this depart. 
ment of scriptural exposition. He confesses himself to be much indebted 
to the commentary of Professor Stuart on the Hebrews, and to the exposi- 
tion of the first four chapters of the book, by the Duke of Manchester ; but 
very candidly says, ‘I am entirely unacquainted, either with the work of 
Oliver or of Deering, of Guye or of Lawson, of Jones, of Vaughan, or of 
Maclean. He pleads the pressure of parochial cares, for not examining 
these works ; and we can imagine a rigid critic to retort, Such cares might 
well justify you in the non-publication of such a book. We do not, how- 
ever, take this view, but receive the book as it is intended, and regarding it 
as designed to promote the edification of unlettered Christians, think it well 
adapted to that end, and as such, cordially commend it. 

Whether as matter of praise or blame, it appears to be an admitted fact, 
that the ministers of our body give more attention to biblical criticism than 
our evangelical brethren of the Episcopal church of this country. The 
‘Christian Observer’ thinks there is danger to our piety in the boldness with 
which some of our younger men plunge into the sea of German opinions, 
and in the spirit with which we examine all questions of hermeneutics. 
There may be danger ; and the voice of friendly warning will we hope always 
fall on our ears with suitable weight. We do not, however, wish to eschew any 
branch of learning, while we would seek to have all the attainments of our 
ministry baptized with the spirit of the gospel. Few of our pastors, perhaps, 
would derive much advantage from these volumes, in a critical or theologi- 
cal point of view ; but as examples of warm, simple, affectionate preaching, 
they may be studied with much advantage, even by the more gifted among 
us; while valuable thoughts, clothed in appropriate language, will fre- 
quently reward their perusal. 

We have written enough to indicate our approbation of the sentiments 
and spirit pervading this exposition ; and hope that the author will be re- 
paid for his pious care in its publication, by its increasing circulation and 
extended usefulness. 


II. Discourses Doctrinal and Practical. By the late Rev. James JBFrREY, 


Greenock. With a Memoir of his Life. Edinburgh: W. Oliphant and 
Sons. 1846. 


The removal by death of a father and pastor, in the prime of life, and 
with such various capabilities of usefulness as those possessed by Mr. 
Jeffrey, is an event to be classed amongst those mysteries of providence 
which call upon us to acknowledge and believe that ‘the Judge of all the earth 
will do right.’ Yet such a man has not lived, or laboured, or died, in vain. 
The beautiful Memoir of his Life, now before us, will stimulate others to 
work while it is day, and the peaceful triumph with which he anticipated 
death will cheer and animate the hearts of many in the prospect of ap- 
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hing dissolution. The discourses of the volume are eighteen in 
number. They bear striking evidence of abundant care bestowed on their 

aration; and as specimens of his ordinary ministry prove him to have 
Cm a workman needing not to be ashamed. From the commencement of 
his ministry he set up a high standard of pulpit excellence, and to its 
realisation he directed all his energies. The pulpit was his most cherished 
seene of labour, and to discharge aright its duties was the great end and 
object of his life. While making the cross of Christ the centre around 
which all his discourses revolved, his extensive knowledge of the literature 
and science of the day was used with good effect in the illustration and en- 
forcement of Divine truth. We wonder not that he was a popular preacher. 
His remains attest the solid foundation on which his popularity was built. 
We think these discourses are well entitled to a wide circulation, and hope 
they will obtain such notice and attention as they deserve on the southern 
side of the Tweed. 


Ill. Additional Remains of the Rev. R. M. M‘Curyne. Second thousand. 
Edinburgh and London: Johnstone. 1847. 12mo. 

These remains consist of sermons and lectures, delivered by the deceased 
pastor, in the course of his ministry. They are of unequal length, and 
still more of unequal merit. It should be remembered, however, in their 
perusal, that the author never designed them for publication, and that they 
were simply written as preparations for the pulpit. They are, notwith- 
standing this disadvantage, likely to be read eagerly by many persons who 
knew, or who have heard of, Mr. M‘Cheyne. We confess that we have 
been somewhat at a loss to account for the unexampled popularity attach- 
ing to his former Remains. They were certainly pious, evangelical, and 
earnest ; but some of them, at least, struck us as very feeble in an intel- 
lectual point of view. A sounder discretion has, we think, been exercised 
in the selection now before us. We have sixty-four outlines or full sermons, 
and seventeen lectures, most of which are alike creditable to the head and 
to the heart of him who wrote them. The prevailing characteristic of the 
whole is deep piety. Fidelity blended with affection, appears to pervade 
each of the compositions. The author wrote and spoke like a man of God, 
intent on converting sinners from the error of their way. These discourses 
reveal the secret of his success. It was not so much his talents or learn- 
ing, though these were respectable, but his close communion with God. 
The flame of devotion burnt on the altar of his heart, like the sacred fire in 
the Jewish tabernacle, day and night. His motto was the apostolic one, 
‘If by any meaas I might save some,—and he was honoured beyond most 
ministers in turning many to righteousness. We cannot hesitate in recom- 
mending the remains of so holy and useful a man, »nd we think that his 
example will be beneficial to those who are now ‘fulfilling their course’ of 
ministerial toil. 


IV. Pulpit Studies: or, Aids to Preaching and Meditation. By Joun 
Srytes, D.D. Second Series. London: Ward and Co., 27, Paternoster 
Row. 

We are pleased to find that the merited success of a former volume of 
‘Pulpit Studies’ has been such as to encourage Dr. Styles to publish a 
second volume. The present contains about forty sketches of discourses, 
selected partly with a view to variety, and averaging from four to six pages 
each. In quantity, they present a happy medium between the mere 
skeleton of fossil dryness and the fulness which, by exhausting a subject, 
leaves little scope for the exercise of the suggestive faculty ; while in execu- 
tion, they are at an equal distance from essay-like elaboration on the one 
-band, and from the superficialities of declamation and exclamation on the 
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other. It is many years now since the author, in connexion with a few 
others of his own standing, began to exercise a beneficial influence, both 
from the pulpit and the press, on the rising ministry, especially of his own 
denomination. Many who are now ‘crossing the line’ of like look back 
with grateful pleasure to the time when they first met with some of his 
earlier productions, and date from it a certain intellectual impulse, the force 
of which is not yet spent. To such it must be a satisfaction to meet again 
with the same analytical power, robust elocution, and vigorous appeal to 
the understanding and the conscience, which impressed them at first. In 
his brief advertisement, he very justly remarks, that ‘ from two or three of 
the specimens [in this volume] his younger brethren may perceive with 
what advantage the old divinity of the seventeenth century may be read 
and turned to account.’ We will add that ‘his younger brethren’ in the 
ministry would find almost every sketch in this little volume richly repay 
their professional study. The closing discourse, on ‘ Paul before Agrippa 
and Festus,’ is a sermon of the ordinary length, and characterised by com- 
pleteness, eloquence, and power. ‘These sketches are just the kind of 
reading for the religious family; while, for private devotion, they present 
the Christian with a varied field for pleasant and profitable meditation. 


V. Works of the Puritan Divines; The Three Divine Sisters—Faith, Hope, 
and Charity, (and eleven other Discourses.) By the Rev. 'THomas Apams, 
minister at Wallington, Bedfordshire, with an Introduction by the Rey. 
W. H. Stowett, Independent College, Rotherham. London: Thomas 
Nelson, Paternoster Row, and Edinburgh. 1847. 


From Professor Stowell’s very piquant and instructive Introduction of 
sixty-three pages, we learn that the series of works which this volume 
introduces, is intended to consist of writings less generally known than 
those which have already appeared. Who, then, was the author of the 
volume before us? Not the Thomas Adams of ‘Private Thoughts’ celeb- 
rity; nor the Thomas Adams, one of the ejected, and author of ‘'The Main 
Principles of Christian Religion.” The Thomas Adams of whose writings 
we are here presented with a sample, was minister at Wallington, Bedford- 
shire, and a preacher at Paul’s Cross, in 1612. ‘ Though not a Noncon- 
formist, he was a Puritan. Though a Churchman in the days of Laud, he 
was a Calvinist. Though unhonoured by the degrees of a university, he 
abounded in deep and varied learning. Where he was born, or when, and 
how he died, we know not. He has left no diary, and found no biographer. 
There is no “ Old Mortality” to explore his grave and renew his epitaph. 
His only monument is in his works. In his own day they must have 
excited great attention, as we infer from the places in which he preached, 
and from the editions through which several of his publications passed. . . 
As Edwards constrains to closeness of thought ; as Howe inspires sublimity 
of sentiment; as Bates lights up the soul with a soft and silvery light; as 
Owen lades the mind with a harvest of ripe knowledge; as Taylor cheers 
the imagination with a vintage of delicious grapes; as Baxter fires the 
heart with longings for salvation, first of ourselves and then of others ;— 
even so does Adams lead to those springs of graphie power, of dramatic 
grandeur, and of subdning pathos, of which it is the fear of many that 
they are dried up. We hope they are not dried up. We believe they are 
net. We cannot but think that there are minds now opening on the awful 
solemnities of the Christian ministry to whom this example will be inciting. 
Let them look at things with their own eyes, ponder them in silent and 
lonely thought, pray over the fruits of such meditations, till they kindle 
into living pictures; and so let them pour out their feelings in the best 
words they can find; there will then be no just complaint of the want 
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of power and originality in the English pulpit.’ This is sound advice. 
Ai i if this series of Puritan works be continued in a manner worthy of this 
commencement, it will contribute not a little to secure the end to which 
the advice points. The present volume is affluent in thought, sparkling 
with antithesis and pleasant quaintnesses, rich in ornament as a piece of 
old embroidery, always hearty and vigorous, pungent and pathetic; and 
Professor Stowell’s inquiry respecting the author's history, has familiar 
acquaintance with the character of the period in which the author lived; 
and his tasteful selection of passages from the author's works, together with 
his interspersed remarks, combine to render the introduction all that such 
a performance should be. 


VI. Memoir of the Rev. Samuet Dyer, sixteen years Missionary to the 
Chinese. By Evan Davies. London: Snow. 1846. 


Missionary biographies are amongst the choicest treasures communicated 
through the press to the church in modern times. As the missionary en- 
terprise has given birth to a variety of sympathies, which otherwise would 
not have existed, and has called forth a number of Christian excellences, which 
could not otherwise have been developed, than by active exertions for the 
salvation of the world; so the church has received into her own bosom the 
rich recompense of her toil. Communities and individuals have alike been 
humbled and gladdened, rendered prayerful and hopeful, by tidings of what 
God has wrought among the Gentiles, by instrumentalities, which they 
have been honoured of him to originate and touphold. From the day when 
Brainerd’s Journal was given to the public, to the time when Williams’ 
Life was published, at various intervals, invaluable missionary biographies 
have been bequeathed to the church of Christ. The lives of Martyn, of 
Morrison, of Carey, and of Coke, embalm the remains of men who shall be 
in everlasting remembrance. And we still have missionaries not a whit 
behind these ; men who are ministering in the same line of holy and gifted 
succession, and whose worth will not be known till they rest from their 
labours. 

Proofs of this may be gathered from the invaluable memoir of Mr. Dyer, 
now before us. Though much esteemed by his brethren in the mission 
field, and greatly confided in by the directors of the society who were 
honoured with his services, his name was not extensively known to the 
world. Now however we may learn that he was one of the most laborious, well 
furnished, and efficient ministers that ever stood connected with the 
Chinese mission. Converted to God in early life, and favoured with the 
advantages of a liberal and Christian education, he devoted all his youthful 
powers to the preparatory work requisite in order to attempt the evangeli- 
sation of China. He entered on his mission, at Penang, in the year 1827, 
and lived long enough to know that China was opened to the Gospel, and 
to plant his foot on Hong Kong, before he died. 

Mr. Davies has admirably well discharged the duty of constructing this 
memoir. It is not too lengthened or tedious, as are many biographies, 
which might, with advantage, be compressed into half the space they now 
occupy; and it is sufficiently comprehensive to present a fair view of 
Mr. Dyer's mind and character, and of the various labours in which he 
engaged. We learn from the memoir, that the six cities now open to mis- 
sionary exertion, contain a population of more than two millions, and that 
nearly fifty missionaries are in them, scattering the good seed of the spirit- 
ual kingdom. May the Lord of the harvest send out many more such 
devoted missionaries to labour in the wide field, as was he whose removal 
we now record! In conclusion, we recommend this book, as one well 
adapted for congregational libraries and reading societies, and one especially 
fitted to be placed in the hands of intelligent young men. 
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